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X-IT RUBBER TILE CLEANER 
The only Somplee Rubbertile doaner onthe Market 


X-IT thoroughly cleans rubber amazingly quick — without 
scrubbing! Colours come up fresh and clear, even if covered 


TRIAL OFFER with old wax and dirt. 


ou have been using 


oS a a X-IT is GUARANTEED absolutely safe for use on rubber. 
Dept. S.P.M. for a genero 


—— X-IT is a fine NEW companion for Mulsi-Flor and All-Weather 
waxes, Sweep-Wax, etc. 
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Globe, Angle, Gate or Check—of 


brass, iron, steel or special alloy— 
for steam, water, air, oil, gas or 
other lines—in the complete Crane 
line there’s the right size and type 
of valve to meet every specific 
requirement. 
All are practical and serviceable, of Ne. 1445 HP 
uniform Crane quality, their designs — Vive 
based on a complete and accurate 
; knowledge of valve use. 
Your nearest Crane Branch can 
' specify and supply a valve, fitting 
Ne. 461 fren or piping component for whatever 
Body W edge Gate service you encounter. 


No. 465% Iron "Rising S Nen- For complete information, see Crane 


om W edge Gate 49 Catalogue literature, or ask your No. 34 Swin 
Vi Derick Rising Branch. a ; Check Valeo 


HANDY SELECTION CHART + SCREWED BRASS VALVES 
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. 
NOTE—These are steam ratings; when selecting any valve, service and usage must be considered, which often dictates the choice of a valve 
nominally rated for higher pressure. *Where specific valve not listed, select valve in next higher pressure rating. 


CRANE LIMITED + GENERAL OFFICE: 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
18 BRANCHES IN 10 CANADIAN PROVINCES 1-9083-R 
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THE INSIDE IS THE BRIGHT SIDE 
OF THIS STORY 


eitihtees oa 
WOODNUFFE SCHOOL, OTTAWA, J. L. Kingston, A.R.I.B.A., Architect 


silat hia 





INSULUX GLASS BLOCK answered the 

problem of adequate lighting throughout 

the Woodnuffe School at Ottawa. To ensure 

that children sitting on the far side of 

classrooms away from the window would 

get as much light on their desks as those 

immediately under the windows, the ar- 

chitect specified prismatic Insulux Glass 

Block. Daylight passing through Insulux is diffused and directed 

| upwards toward the ceiling. From there it is further reflected 
|} so that the entire room is suffused with an even light. 


Beyond the advantage of light control and reduction of glare, 
Insulux Glass Block also offers low maintainance costs. Panels 
do not rust or corrode. Painting is not necessary 


For full information on Insulux Glass Block, write to any 
Pilkington Branch: 


Head Office and Showroom 


165 BLOOR STREET EAST, 
BRANCHES ACROSS 
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bring to the attention of 
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‘DONNACOUSTI 


Donnacousti Sound-Absorbing Tile serves a 
doubly useful purpose in modern schools . . . 
it keeps noise down to a mini assisting 
concentration —and reflects light — making 
rooms brighter and cheerier and protecting 
eyesight. This scientifically-designed fibre tile 
effectively traps noise before it can rebound 
and amplify. Donnacousti has a natural soft 
white finish that fits any decorative scheme, or 
it may be painted without affecting its sound- 
absorbing properties. Ask for details from your 
local Alexander Murray office, architect or 
building contractor, or write for free booklet. 
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SOUND ABS 
TILE 
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Alexandr MURRAY: Company 


LIMITED 


SAINT JOHN 
WINNIPEG 


MONTREAL 
VANCOUVER 


Division of: DOMINION TAR & CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 











—— 
CUTS A Quick, Low- 
THE Cost Solution to 


HIGH “Classroom Squeeze” 


COST Across Canada School Boards and Archi- 

tects are finding the low-cost solution to 

OF classroom squeeze with economical 
ARMCO School Buildings. 


[ Such centres as Beverley, Alberta; Kenville, 
EARNING Manitoba; Chesley, Ontario; Guelph, 
Ontario; Montreal, Quebec, are en- 


thusiastic about their attractive 
modern schools. 








His cours —— 


—_— 


«oe & Metal Products Armco Schools combine low cost with 
Drorcaneds Ltd., —_ high quality, good appearance or per- 
: sTEELOX manence. The all steel fire resistant 
Please send construction is ideal for school use 
Buildings: —and the one floor plan means rapid 

clearing in emergency. 

Armco representatives are located in 
principal cities. School planners are 
invited to make use of their services. 


Sm’ ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 


O OF CANADA LTD. 


LENNOXVILLE GUELPH WINNIPEG 
REGINA EDMONTON CALGARY VANCOUVER 
1 
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This schoolroom floor illustrates how much you can do with lincleum 
to make your floors serve the purpose of the building. Your architect 
or floor-covering contractor will be glad to help you plan distinctive floors. 


june Jesté for any wear 


on any floor... anywhere 


With Marboleum and Dominion Battleship Linoleum M AR B 0 LE U M 


you can make your floors direct traffic . . . display your te 
trade-mark ...or increase the buying si by an BEA , TIFUL Nay UI ENT 
appropriate motif. And the test of over forty years on lime Tested 

the floors of Canadiah schools, hospitals, stores and 

office buildings has demonstrated the outstanding b al 0 e 
economy of Dominion linoleum — its lasting resilience, 4 
beauty, ease of cleaning and low maintenance cost. 


In tiles or by the yard... @ product of 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
Montreal Established 1872 
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Under this special 
C.G.E. arrangement 
@ You'll have the finest Electri- 


cal Appliances at SPECIALLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 


@ Your equipment will always 
be up-to-date...no charge 


Please send me “Appliance Exchange Program” Book. 


Name of 
Educational Institute 


Address 
City and Province 
Your Name 


Department 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO—Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 


Now Available to 
Educational Institutions... 





SPECIAL PURCHASE PRICE 


AND 


FREE REPLACEMENT PLAN 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


APPLIANCES 


To help Home Economics Departments, Canadian General 
Electric offers to supply Electrical Appliances for edu- 
cational and instructional purposes. Take advantage of the 
specially reduced prices for refrigerators, ranges, home 
freezers, dishwashers, home laundry equipment and other 
smaller appliances. 


Under this plan, your local G-E dealer replaces these 

appliances every two years with newer models... at no 
additional charge to the educational 
institution. 


For full details, write now to 
Appliance Division at the C.G.E. office 
nearest you, or to Canadian General 
Electric Company Limited, Toronto. 


LIMITED 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 
ON EDUCATION 


Conducted by the Editor 





| 


Mr. H. A. Halbert, Public School Inspector, York County, | 
Ontario, has been honoured by having a new school recently | 
opened in his inspectorate named after him by popular | 
demand. 

Miss Marion Gimby has the distinction of being the first 
woman elected President of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. | 
Dr. David S. Wood, Dean of the Faculty of Education, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, retired at the end of the 1950-51 session. | 

Dr. Neville Scarfe of the Institute of Education, University | 
of London, has been appointed Dean of the Faculty of Edu- | 
cation, University of Manitoba, to succeed Dr. David S. Wood. | 

Dr. A. R. Lord, former principal of the Vancouver Normal 
School, gave a special summer course series of lectures to | 
Manitoba teachers in July, entitled “The World of Today.” | 

Messrs. R. P. Albert and M. Raymond Cossett of the Board | 
of Roman Catholic School Commissioners, Quebec City; | 
Treflé Boulanger, Director of Studies, and Abbé Irenée Lucier 
of the Catholic School Commission of Montreal; Abbé C-E | 
Pourgeoys of Three Rivers, Que., attended the Congre Inter- | 
national de l’enfance Catholique held in Madrid, Spain, April 
last. 

Mr. Frank Patten, Secretary-Treasurer and Business Ad- 
ministrator of the Collegiate Institute Board, Ottawa, has 
returned from two years’ service in Ethiopia as Deputy Direc- | 
tor General of Education. 

Dr. W. P. Percival, Director of Protestant Education in | 
Quebec, delivered the third series of Quance Lectures in Cana- 
dian Education at the University of Saskatchewan this spring. | 

Mr. A. M. Ross, on the staff of the Lakehead Technical | 
Institute, Port Arthur, Ontario, and Mr. W. W. McCutcheon} 
of the Maritimes and presently completing work on his D.Ed.| 
at Cornell University, have been selected as recipients of the | 
Imperial Relations Trust Fellowship for study at the Uni-| 
versity of London, Institute of Education, in 1951-52. 

Mr. W. Norman McGillivray has been elected President of | 
the Saskatchewan School Trustees Association for the third 
consecutive year. 

Mr. Edward Fawcett Henderson, for twenty-eight years 
Secretary-Treasurer and Business Administrator of the To- 
ronto and Suburban Separate School Board, died June 16th in 
Toronto. 

Dr. C. G. Stogdill, former chief of the Mental Health Divi- 
sion of the Department of Health and Welfare, Ottawa, has 
been appointed psychiatrist to the Board of Education, To- 
ronto. 

Mr. N. G. S. Ingram, Managing Director of Ginn & Com- 
pany, book publishers, has been elected President of the 
Ontario School Trustees and Ratepayers Association. 

Dr. M. E. LaZerte of the C.E.A. has been appointed by the 
joint committee of the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities and the C.E.A. to undertake a study of univer- 
sity entrance requirements and the articulation of the high 
schools and universities. 

Dr. Leon Lortie of the University of Montreal will repre- 


sent the National Conference of Canadian Universities in the | 


study undertaken by Dr. LaZerte mentioned above. 
Mr. F. S. Keirstead, principal of Sussex Composite High 
School in New Brunswick, has been honoured by having his 


school awarded the Strathcona Silver Shield in competition | 


with all other graded schools in the province. 
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IN MODERN 


LEADS 


Central sound systems have been 
recognized by progressive leaders of 
education as being a most effective 
teaching medium. Through central sound 
systems facilities are provided for selected 
classrooms or the entire student body 

to participate in radio program 

listening, recorded lectures by noted 
authorities in the sciences and arts, in-school 
program broadcasting and program 
production. In addition, administrative 
announcements or special events can be 
amplified locally in the auditorium, 
gymnasium or other activity areas. 


This is an audio age. 
Northern Electric Sound Systems 
are available for every audio service. 





Write for detailed literature 


DOMINION SOUND EQUIPMENTS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 4040 St. Catherine Street W., MONTREAL 
Branches at: HALIFAX - ST. JOHN - QUEBEC - OTTAWA - TORONTO - WINNIPEG - REGINA - CALGARY - EDMONTON - VANCOUVER 
DS-S0-7 ° 
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C-I-L COLOUR CONDITIONING 


in St. Lawrence High School 








finished in C-I-L Dado 
Enamel Green. 


Commercial Classroom, 

Walls finished in C-1-L 

fous Gless uichtens 
; —_, 


c -A-L Dede Daneel Cee 


The new St. Lawrence High School for suburban 
gudents in the Township of Cornwall, Ont., embodies the 
most recent principles of school design. Planned by H. H. 
Roberts, it now serves 600 students, and by the end of 
1953 will be doubled in size to accommodate 1,000. 
Noteworthy features are air conditioning; glass blocks for 
window walls; acoustic ceilings; mastic tiles and linoleum on 
floors; metal radiator casings. 

C-I-L Interior Finishes were used throughout, and colours 
selected in accordance with modern Colour Conditioning 
principles. 


Colour enhances design, says architect 


“The design has been enhanced through the use of colour,” Home E te 
says Mr. Roberts. “Colour Conditioning has been of in- head partitions in C-I-L 


estimable help, and has enabled us to carry to completion an fan Wael” 


ideal color scheme for this school.” foe Doe Soy" C-I-L 
“Visitors say this is the most beau- —Super_ White Ea. ADVISORY SERVICE 


tiful school they have seen,” and radiator cas- The Paint and Varnish Divi- 
comments Mr. Lalonde, the princi- (p45). © E-E sion of CANADIAN INDUS- 
pal. “The colours are restful and = Grey. eosin ts cole the 
Sager ge and are fully appreciated as esiuemes ane ae 
y the staff. suitable nna ® Write or 
your nearest C-I-L District 
Office. Halifax, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED + MONTREAL Vancouver. 
“Fre * € li th 4h Ch isheew’’ 
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THE Ondégéwal COSTS NO MORE/ 


Why bother with substitutes when 
you can get the original “STAN- 
STEEL” Nesting Chairs and Tables 
at no extra cost? 


The tubing, seats and backs for all 
“STAN-STEEL” Nesting Fumiture 
are manufactured by us. This is your 


You'll find that 1 ge 





streamlined chairs and 
with the “‘stack-up” 








SAFWAY 
SCAFFOLD 


for 
Painting 
Decorating 
and 
Maintenance 


Work 


You can solve the most difficult maintenance jobs . . . speed 
up painting and decorating with SAFWAY rolling towers. 
Constructed of tubular steel, SAFWAY rolling towers are 
easily and quickly erected to any desired level . . . span desks 
and other floor obstructions . . . are completely mobile. Why 
not try SAFWAY on your next job. The resultant saving in 
time and money is truly amazing. 


Write for Information 


SARNIA BRIDGE 


CANADA monTaear 


TORONTO 








THe SPOTLIGHT ...%... 


Mr. Irvin Knapp, for nineteen years secondary school in- 
spector for Manitoba, died on May 2nd. 

Mr. A. D. Russell, former principal of Cardell High School, 
Manitoba, died May 6th. 

Mr. D. Roy Kennedy of Ottawa was elected president of 
the Ontario Urban and Rural School Trustees Association at 
their Annual Convention, June 25-27. 

Mr. J. M. MecGrigor, Business Administrator of the Galt 
Board of Education, was elected President of the Ontario 
Association of School Business Officials at their Annual Meet- 
ing, June 25-27. 

Dr. Stewart Tweedie, Director of Department of University 
Extension and Adult Education, University of Manitoba, has 
been named chairman of an advisory committee recently set 
up by the National Film Board of Canada. 

Dr. W. J. Dunlop, Director of University Extension, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and one of the best known men in educa- 
tion in Canada, retired at the end of the 1951 university 
session. 

Mr. J. Royden Gilley, associated with the University of 
Toronto for the past thirty years and since 1948 Associate 
Director of University Extension, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Dr. Dunlop, retired. 

Mrs. May Neal of Regina has been appointed editor of 
“The School Trustees,” magazine of the Saskatchewan School 
Trustees’ Association. 





* ~ * * 


Ontario Association of School Business Officials 

The Eighth Annual Convention of the Ontario Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials was held at Bigwin Inn 
from June 24th to the 27th, 1951. This date was arranged 
to coincide with the sessions of the Urban School Trus- 
tees’ Association, which organization met in Convention 
at the same time. The telescoping of these sessions was 
in the nature of an experiment this year, with the result 
that the programme had to be curtailed in order to meet 
time requirements. 

Under the Chairmanship of President James Swinton, 
Brantford, a splendid set-up of subject matter and selec- 
tion of speakers was provided, and it was with deep 
regret to all concerned that the time available did not 
permit of the usual discussion periods which are so bene- 
ficial to all and particularly to the smaller school boards, 
many of whom are now meeting problems which the 
officials of larger centres have met and dealt with. 

The membership of the Officials’ Association is notice- 
ably on the increase. Approximately 70 members were 
present, out of a total membership of 92. 

The Exhibitors Association, associate members of the 
Officials’ organization, again contributed a large share 
to the activities of the Convention. This Association now 
has a membership of forty-five firms, thirty-one exhibi- 
tors showing at the Convention. Gordon McEachern and 
his Committee are to be congratulated upon the pro- 
gramme of entertainment provided after the banquet on 
Tuesday evening. 

Mr. T. Clift, First Assistant Superintendent, Board of 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia, President of the Interna- 
tional Association, and Secretary-Treasurer Harley 
Anderson, Kalamazoo, Michigan, were popular guests of 
the Officials this year. Mr. Clift brought greetings from 
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VISIBLE PROOF that may save you 


the cost of a new floor! 


A professional kit—specially designed for visual comparison. Contains virtually 
every type of flooring made from linoleum to terrazzo! One-half of each flooring 
sample is untouched—while the other half is coated with the West sealer or finish 
formulated to preserve the surface indefinitely. Select the sample that applies 

to you. Inspect the treated and untreated surface. Scratch it. Burn it. Soak it. 
Choose the finish that meets your requirements—without moving from your desk! 





Now make the only true test. Pick one or more test patch sites in your heavy 

traffic areas. In front of washstands . . . doorways . . . elevators. Your West 
representative will show your maintenance man how to prepare the floor and 
apply the proper West finish. Or, if necessary, he'll roll up his sleeves and lay down 
the material himself! When the test period is over . . . you be the judge. 


—And still the job isn’t complete. As your West representative knows, the science 
of floor preservation is a three-fold job. Each step is vitally important to the 
continued beauty and long-wearing properties of your floors . . . all three are 
described in our booklet, “The Proper Care of Floors”. A copy is yours for the 
asking. An actual demonstration is as close as your nearest West office. 

Just mail the coupon! 





West Disinfecting Company, itd. 

5621-23 Casgrain Avenue 

Montreal, Quebec 

Branch Offices: Calgory, Edmunton, Halifax, 
Regina, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg) 








} Please have o West representative bring me the booklet and 
show me the visual comparison kit 

Name___ Title 

Company 





' 
! 
! 
I 
~} Please send a copy of “The Proper Core of Floors” 
I 
| 
I 
I 
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View of new kindergorten 
in the extension to 
Adam Beck Public School, 
Alderwood, Ontario. 


Exterior view of the school’s 
modern extension—bduilt 
by the Etobicoke Township 
Board of Education. 


Architects: Page & Steele, 
Toronto. General 
Contractors: J. Carroll 
Contracting Co., Toronto. 
Tile-Tex Applicators: 
Knight Bros., Long Branch, 
Ontario. 


THIS KINDERGARTEN IS 


SURGAGED GOR SERWUGE 


} 
: 
& 
t 





Th hout this building you can A wide range of sharp, clear col- sweeping, periodic washing, plus 


see how beoutifully the lustrous, 
satin-smooth tiles blend with their 
surroundings. How they contribute 
to a clean, bright and efficient 
atmosphere 


Yet, this is only one of literally 


ours plus tile-at-a-time installation 
offer you almost unlimited decor- 
ative possibilities .. . for class- 
rooms, corridors, entrance halls, etc. 


Economy is yours, too! Low first 
cost is complemented by fast eco- 


occasional water waxing are all 
that are necessary. 


Durability? — Tile-Tex floors can 
really take it! Many have been 
serving for twenty years . . . with- 
out visible sign of wear. Tile-Tex 


thousands of designs and patterns nomical tall Maintenance 
possible with this modern material expense is negligible . . . just daily 


“Tle-Te 


ASPHALT 





is ready to serve you at all times. 
Write today for complete informa- 
tion on Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile for 
your school floors. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
30th Street, Long Branch, Toronto 14 
Sales Offices in Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, 


Toronto, Montreal, Summerside, P.E.1., St. John’s, 
Nfld, 
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NOW | for floors 


that must be 
pee" _ 


el 


JOHNSON'S 





No-BUFF 
FLOOR FINISH 


At last! A tough, brilliant 


floor finish that positively reduces slip hazards* 


It’s new! Johnson's Shur-tred 
drastically reduces slip dangers 
. on all types of floors . . . under 
all conditions of temperature, 
humidity, maintenance! 


New Shur-tred takes the hazard 
out of problem floor areas. It has 
undergone rigid tests on stair- 
ways, ramps, and other trouble 
areas. Shur-tred has been thor- 
oughly tested on the floor in hospi- 
tals, schools, and business places. 


*After a rigid test, an official at a Curative Work- 
shop writes: “Shur-tred has met our need of a 
non-skid surface on which our paralyzed pa- 
tients may safely have walking training.” 


In addition to extra safety—John- 
son’s Shur-tred gives you a// the 
qualities for which Johnson's No- 
Buff Floor Fin‘shes are famous: 


brightest shine... h a0 
PLUS HIGH high caceacare pur 
aan eect poe gag Ic is 


“Jobnson's” and “Shur-tred” are trademarks of S. C. Jobnson & Son, Lid. 
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No other finish offers 





this combination of features! 


See for yourself what Shur-tred can do. Mail the 
coupon for a free demonstration. 

If your floors do not need Shur-tred’s extra safety 
factor, your best buy is one of the Johnson’s “No- 
Buff” Floor Waxes: low-cost Green Label or highly 
water-resistant, wet-mop-proof Brown Label. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Led. 

Maintenance Products—Dept. SPF 

Brantford, Ontario. 

© Please arrange for a Shur-tred demonstration. I understand 
this does not obligate me in any way. 

OC Send me all the facts about Shur-tred. 

© Send free manual “How to Care for Your Floors”. 


Name Title 
Institution 
Address 

Province 
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Open a Monthly Charge 
Account 


Think of the convenience all during the 
month, send us your orders for all arts and 
crafts materials and supplies. 


No remittance is necessary. Then at the end 
of the month we summarize your purchases, 
and payment is made in a lump sum. 


IMPORTANT—all school orders of $5.00 or 


over receive a discount of 10%. 


8 Bathurst St., Toronto 
645 Yonge St., Toronto 
425 Graham Ave., Winnipeg 
wa ~<¢ 
1 (Ta Sas hlice 


os 











FOR... 


@ SCHOOL DESKS 

@ TEACHER’S DESKS 

@ RECEPTION ROOM FURNITURE 
@ STAGE CURTAINS 

@ LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
@ CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

@ AUDITORIUM SEATING 


SPECIAL CONTRACT DIVISION 
TORONTO (Head Office) 
HAUFAX, MONTREAL, LONDON, WINNIPEG, 
REGINA, EDMONTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


Please direct all communications specifically to the 
Special Contract Division 
































THE SPOTLIGHT ....... 


the International, and State Associations of Texas and 
California, stating that members from the United States 
were coming to the Toronto Convention in large numbers. 
He stressed the importance of all the Canadian group 
supporting the Convention of the parent organization, to 
be heid in Toronto, October 15th—18th. 
The following officers of O.A.S.B.0. were elected for 
the ensuing year: 
Past President—J. Swinton, Brantford 
President—J. M. McGrigor, Galt 
Vice-President—P. M. Muir, York Township 
Secretary-Treasurer—Albert Hodgins, Toronto 
Directors —C. R. Marchant, Weston; G. E. Haram, 
Ottawa; W. J. Griffis, Port Arthur; John Dower, 
Windsor; J. Bramm, Kitchener; W. T. Shaw, New 
Toronto. 
President, Exhibitors’ Association— 


Gordon McEachern, Toronto. 





The Use of School Buildings for Recreation 


The National Recreation Association (U.S.A.) has 
published the results of a 1950 study of school recreation 
centres operation in 105 communities located in 32 states. 
The findings of the inquiry are published in a report, 
“The Use of School Buildings for Recreation”. Only the 
following communities were studied: 1. where school 
recreation centres are administered by a separate recre- 
ation department or agency; 2. where a community recre- 
ation programme is conducted the year round under a 
recreation executive; and 3. where better-than-average 
co-operation between school and recreation authorities 
was reported by field workers of the association. 

Some of the findings are as follows: school authorities 
make available to the recreation department all types of 
indoor facilities—gymnasiums, auditoriums, and attend- 
ant services—suitable for recreation programmes. In a 
few cities facilities would be made available for more 
recreation departments if they had the needed personnel 
—weekday evenings and weekdays after school are the 
most popular times for recreation use. Boards of educa- 
tion make facilities available with as few limitations as 
possible, the only restriction most frequently reported is 
the “no smoking” rule. More than one half of the school 
authorities share in the cost of recreation programmes; 
about one fourth contribute funds to the recreation de- 
partment or carry a recreation item in the budget; one 
fourth of the departments are not required to make any 
payment for the use of school buildings, while others meet 
the cost of custodial service, pay a rental fee, or carry 
other use charges. Board of education requirements as 
to the numbers or kinds of personnel to be employed in 
schools used for recreation are few and reasonable. The 
factors which contribute must to co-operation are a 
mutual desire to co-operate, an understanding of com- 
mon objectives, and an effort to cultivate good personal 
relations. 

The material for the report was assembled and sum- 
marized by H. Clifton Hutchins of the planning staff, 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 
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36” GAP BED LATHE 


FAST...SAFE...STURDY 
DEPENDABLE... ECONOMICAL 


Everyday BEAVER power tools underge the ultimate 
test on the workbenches of skillful instructors and 
critical students . . . and always emerge after a 
smooth performance with flying colours. In the 


complete BEAVER line there’s a tool to suit every 





woodworking requirement . . . to satisfy a wide 
variety of school workshop demands. Sturdily con- 
structed and streamlined in appearance, they are 
completely dependable for years of hard service 


6” JOINTER PLANER and unexcelled performance. 


The excellent construction features of BEAVER 
power tools and their superior performance spe- 
cially recommend them for use in the workshops of 


Canadian technical and vocational schools. See 


the complete line, now on display at your local 
Beaver dealer—and look for the many extra value 
; - ® ss features that make BEAVER a better buy than any 
pew : ether power tools on the market today! 
24” ‘SCROLL "6 SAW 


mums 4 THE CALLANDER FOUNDRY 


& MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
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STOP tht 


nerve-wracking notse! 





Shouting wont help, 
but J-M Acoustical 
Ceilings will { 


You'll be surprised how little it costs to reduce 
disturbing noise with Johns-Manville Acoustical Materials. 
Why not let Johns-Manville help you solve your sound control problem? 


NOISE IS A NUISANCE, and it can be an expensive nuisance 
too! Wherever a quiet atmosphere contributes to pleasure, 
patronage and efficiency, Johns-Manville Acoustical Mate- 
rials prove a most profitable investment. 


Johns-Manville engineering has developed a complete 
range of Acoustical Materials, covering every practical re- 
quirement. All types may be quickly installed in most exist- 
ing buildings, with minimum interference to daily routine. 
In addition to their acoustical properties, these materials are 
designed to heighten the smartness of interiors. J-M Acousti- 
cal Materials are surprisingly low in first cost and their main- 
tenance almost nil. In many cases their application has re- 
sulted in noise reduction of as much as 42%. 


For complete facts, installation methods and types of J-M 
Acoustical Materials available, wrire for free booklet, “Sound 
Control”, to Canadian Jobns-Manville, Dept.1182, 199 Bay St., 


Toronto, Ontario. A-330 


. * 
Cafeteria, International Aviation Building, Montreal. Jj | % ti 9 had Ma n 1" q § ; e 


A smart and restful place to dine, where the normal din 


of conversation and clatter of dishes is effectively hushed y ; 
~ Acoustical seoansion oniied by Johns Manville. Pioneer Mm Sound Control 
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Mh Glidden 


SPRAY - DAY-LITE 
the dyperioe 
Mlnlesince ile 


NDER today’s conditions, when every inch of space is 
required, and normal time for redecorating cannot be 
spared—Spray-Day-Lite is the answer. 


Spray-Day-Lite can be applied by spray or brush with the 
minimum of interruption to normal routine. Drys quickly, 
requires no primer or size. Washes like a tile surface. In 
addition to the economy of being a one coat finish, Spray- 
Day-Lite soon pays its costs in light saving alone. In White 


and complete range of colours. SHORT DRYING PERIOD 
For household science kitchens, the school cafeteria, First 
Aid Room, washrooms, specify RIPOLIN Ultra White enamel. 


Produces a hard porcelain-like gloss which won't dull even 
after repeated washing; won't water spot, crack or chip. 


SPRAY: DANY CIE 


THE ONE COAT MAINTENANCE FINISH 


RIRO TIN RUTDRAQW ETE 


WHITE AND STAYS WHITE 


‘eo Take 


Whenever you have a decorating problem, consult the Glidden Decorative J AP 7-68 A c" 
Studio. This service is yours for the asking—may save you time and trouble. ? 


The Glidden Company Limited aints 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
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TEACHING 
ENTERTAINING 


ELECTRO-VOX brings the whole school 
within earshot or voice range of the principal. 


desk, 
routine, 


Without leaving his the principal 
check supervise 
even, when the teacher is out of his class- 
room, give instructions to teacher or pupil: in 
short, be everywhere or anywhere his pres- 


ence is required. 


may class-room 


No messenger is called, 
there need be none of this running up and 
down the corridors. A flash signal light gives 
warning that the Head has something to say. 


ELECTRO-VOX School installation consists 
of: desk, comprising the 
intercommunication system, radio receiver, 
phonograph, and selector for eighty class- 
rooms or less. 


Central-control 


| 
| 
| 


even eas Fame RH 6 


Nation-wide ELECTRO-VOX has factory- 
trained installers and service men, a policy 
of undivided responsibility. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


CORNET SS RCS EEE SS TOCVCEUSHCCTTCTER 
Chto x Puc. 
2222 Ontario St. East 


Please send the facts on how ELECTRO-VOX aids in school 
management. 


 ititiadiadied | 


Montreal 


NAME (of school 
ATTENTION 


ADDRESS City 


eee i ee ee A i ee ne ie ie ie De 


fryvvvrrrvrrrrsr 
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|THE SPOTLIGHT ...... 


The Increase in Canada’s School Population 
According to a recent forecast by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the enro'ment in Canadian schools (with 
the exception of the province of Quebec) will have risen 
to 2.027.900 by 1955. The estimated increase between 
| 1948 and 1955 is 430,894. 
| Most of the increase is confined to the elementary grades 
I-VIIl. Secondary enrolment is shown as declining to 
1951-52 and, although an upswing fol'ows, the enrolment 
in 1954-55 is not expected to be as great as it was in 
1946-47. Consequently, the major problems of class- 
reoms, equipment, teacher supply, and finance, will oceur 
at the elementary level. 
In Grades I-VIII the estimated percentage increases of 
1954-55 enrolments over those of 1949-50 in nine pro- 
vinces are: 





% 
29 
23 


% 


Newfoundland 29 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 25 Saskatchewan 
New Biunswick 25 Alberta 
British Columbia 47 
It will be noted that the least change is expected in 
Saskatchewan and the greatest proportionate increase 
in British Columbia. 


Ontario 
Manitoba 


Qualifications set up for Secretary-Treasurers 

According to regulations set up by the Department of 
Education Larger School Unit Act, secretary-treasurers 
in Saskatchewan will, in future, be required to hold 
certificate of qualifications. Examinations will be held 
each year Apri! 20-21 at superintendency centres and the 
following examination subjects must be passed before a 
Class B certificate is issued: Accounting, Secretarial 
duties, Administration and Business Law. The examina- 
tions may be taken by any British subject or Canadian 
citizen with at least Grade XI education and six months’ 
experience in a unit office or related school administra- 
tion work. A Class A certificate will be issued to persons 
having two years successful experience as a unit secre- 
iary-treasurer in addition to the Class B qualifications. 

Similar recommendations are part of the recent Hope 
Report of the Ontario Royal Commission on Education 
which suggests training in courses pertinent to the duties 
of school business administrators for the school system 
of the province of Ontario. 


5,000,000 Friendships Formed by Mail 

In 1926, just 25 years ago, Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, a 
Dane, announced in an American magazine that four 
hundred Europeans wanted to make friends by mail in 
the United States. 

In 1951, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the pen- 
friends’ movement, it & estimated that 5,000,000 young 
people bétween the ages of fifteen and twenty-one, living 
in all parts of the world, have been introduced to eacn 
other through letters. Last year, they sent 44,000,000 
letters through the mail. 

Dr. Knudsen has meanwhile extended his own mailing 
list to include 26,000 schools and institutions throughout 
the world. 
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|: clock in the building or plant 
showing the same uniform time to the sec- 
ond; signals ringing in synchronism ac- 
cording to any schedule; time recorders 
and time stamps uniform with system time 
—this is the new IBM Electric Time Sys- 
tem with Electronic Self-regulation. 


This is the great advance in time control 
which utilizes electronic principles. Clocks 
are merely connected to the nearest 60- 
cycle AC current, and are self-regulated 














your building. 
without SPecia/ 
clock Wiring 


continuously and automatically day after 
day, year after year, WITHOUT SPECIAL 
CLOCK WIRING. 


The same time on every clock, on every 
signal, on every recorder—a real contribu- 
tion to efficient coordination in your office 
building, school, hospital, plant, or hotel, 


Call your local IBM office today or 
write to the address below for additional 
information. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
Proof Machines ¢ Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 
and Service Bureau Facilities ¢ Electric Typewriters 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COMPANY LIMITED — DON MILLS ROAD, TORONTO, 6. 
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ULTRA MODERN DESIGN 


calls for 


‘ULTRA MODERN EQUIPMENT 


MOUNT ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL, Town of Mount Royal, Que. 
Architect: Associate Architect Consulting Engineer 
Randolph C. Betts A. Leslie Perry McDougall and Friedman 





| Epwarps 


CENTRALLY CONTROLLED 
INTERPHONE SYSTEM 


V EFFICIENCY Vv PRIVACY V CONVENIENCE 


45 classrooms, laboratories and offices can be called 


instantly either individually or “‘en masse’’ by the 
Principal. Push button control panel in Principal's office WARDS 
and in secretary's office adjacent, permits either to call 


any of the 45 outlying telephones. Secretary can take 77 years’ experience in 

electrical signalling, 

Clock and Program — 

Principal of unnecessary calls. Telephone, Fire Alarm 
; Systems. 


calls and turn over to Principal when required, relieving 


EDWARDS OF CANADA LIMITED 


675 Butler Street, Montreal, Que. 
SAINT JOHN « TORONTO « WINNIPEG « EDMONTON e« CALGARY « VANCOUVER 
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EDUCATIONALLY SPEAKING 


A World Calendar at Last? 

During the first two weeks of April, The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, The Canadian Congress of 
Labour and the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, together representing more than 83.5 per cent. 
of Canadian organized labour, asked the Government to 
take steps to advance the adoption of The World Calendar. 

The new calendar plan has also been endorsed by such 
bodies as the Canadian Manufacturer’s Association, the 
Canadian Retail Federation and various local Chambers 
of Commerce and Boards of Trade, while the Canadian 
railways have signified that the plan is acceptable to 
them. 

Just what is The World Calendar? 

Briefly, it is a reformed calendar, promoted since 1930 
by The World Calendar Association, an international or- 
ganization with an active Canadian branch. While re- 
taining the 12-month structure of the calendar we use 
now, the proposed one is designed to do away with 
the irregularities which are an acknowledged source of 
trouble and expense to businessmen and governments, 
and to every individual. According to the World Calendar 
Association 79.9 per cent. of North American firms, re- 
cently surveyed, reported that calendar irregularities 
caused difficulties and expense in their businesses. 

Many of the earlier plans for calendar reforms involved 
radical departures from the old calendar, and most of 
them have now dropped from sight. However, The World 
Calendar has been approved internationally by business, 
scientific and professional organizations, and by church- 
men of almost all faiths. Its adoption was on the pro- 
visional agenda of the U.N. General Assembly in 1949 
and, while discussion was postponed then because of a 
crowded agenda, it is known to be widely supported by 
U.N. member nations. 


a a . + 


The World Calendar Association points out that the 
proposed calendar retains the structure of our present 
calendar, but is uniform from year to year. Its prin- 
ciples are simple, and it may be written down from 
memory in a few moments. Every date falls always on 
the same day of the week, even in leap years, and the 
four quarters are identical in all respects. The first 
month of each quarter has ‘31 days, the other two months 
30 days each, while each quarter starts on a Sunday and 
ends on a Saturday. Every month in the year has the 
same number of working days. 


* * * x 


The Association explains that the complications in our 
present calendar stem mainly from the fact that a year of 
52 weeks occupies only 364 days, while the calendar must 
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accommodate a 365-day year in ordinary years and 366 
days in leap years. It is these extra days which keep the 
date in constant revolution through the days of the week. 
Deal with the extra days, and the year settles down into 
an orderly arrangement of 52 weeks. 


* * * 


The World Calendar takes care of the 365th day by 
removing it from the regular system of numbered dates, 
placing it between December 30 and January 1, and 
calling it Worldsday—proposed as a world holiday which 
would probably be accepted by employers and employees 
as a holiday in place of New Year’s Day. In leap years, 
another extra holiday called Leapyear Day is inserted 
after June 30. While these days correspond to December 
31 and June 31 they are not given weekday names and 
their presence does not affect the regularity of the 
calendar. 


* * #* 


According to The World Calendar Association, em- 
ployers and employees are all troubled by calendar irregu- 
larities, which make the calculation of payrolls, periodic 
reports and comparisons, and holidays enormously com- 
plicated. At present, most holidays fall on different day 
each year, and when they occur in midweek they are 
frequent cause of industrial shutdowns and absenteeis 
The introduction of The World Calendar would see al 
major Canadian holidays falling on Mondays, Friday: 
or on weekends, and most holidays would thus be part of 
long week-end. 





Some recognized medium for the exchange of knowl 
edge and information needs to be established if interna 
tional co-operation in education is to be successful. Recen 
statistical reports by UNESCO show the need for up-to- 
date and comparable information. The Report on the 
Inter-American Seminar on Illiteracy and Adult Educa- 
tion pointed out that the statistics of the various coun- 
tries had to be used; in the majority of cases these could 
not produce comparable data. 

Educational terminology is another great problem in 
the same question. The same word may denote different 
types of institutions in different countries, regardless of 
language. The terms “college” and “public school” are 
good examples. 


* * * * 


There is a degree of culture where national hatred 
vanishes altogether and where one stands to a certain 
extent above nations and feels the weal or woe of a 
neighboring people as if it had happened to one’s own. 
—Johann von Goethe. 





WHY UNIVERSAL EDUCATION HAS FAILED! 


By ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS* 


VERY ambition, at least every formal, material, 
3 institutional ambition, of the reformers, philanthro- 

pists, and optimists of the nineteenth century has 
now been achieved. They wanted to end slavery, lengthen 
life, raise the standard of living, establish universal 
free education, and create one world. Science and tech- 
nology were to be the principal instruments by which 
happiness and prosperity were to be forged. Science and 
technology have performed nobly. But the optimism is 
gone. 

Now we question whether legal slavery is the only 
slavery there is, whether a longer life is necessarily a 
good thing if that life is aimless, whether improvement 
in the material conditions of existence can solve the 
fundamental problems of existence, whether one bad 

rid may not be worse than many, and whether science 

d technology can give us the wisdom to use the power 

ey have brought us for the benefit rather than the 

struction of mankind. We question particularly 
ether universal compulsory free education is, as we 
jays supposed it was, a sufficient method of dealing 
ith all the issues raised by freeing the slaves, giving 
erybody the vote, and developing industrialism. Aldous 
uxley could say a year or two ago, “But in actual his- 
rical fact, the spread of free compulsory education, 

d, along with it, the cheapening and acceleration of the 

der methods of printing, have almost everywhere been 

llowed by an increase in the power of ruling oligarchies 
it the expense of the masses.” 

This proposition, if true, is certainly one of the most 
nsational paradoxes in human history. Its sensational 
ture appears in the fact that it was totally unforeseen. 
or two hundred years proposals to broaden the suffrage 
ve uniformly been accompanied by proposals to broaden 
ucation. Huxley finds that as they have got education 
eir political power has diminished. 

Arnold Toynbee finds a second explanation for the 

ilure of universal education in the unforeseen rise of 
what are called the media of mass communication. He 
says, “The bread of universal education is no sooner cast 
upon the waters of social life than a shoal of sharks rises 
from the depths and devours the children’s bread before 
the philanthropists’ eyes. In the educational history of 
England, for example, the dates speak for themselves. 
Universal compulsory gratuitous education was inaugur- 
ated in this country in A.D. 1870; the Yellow Press was 
invented some twenty years later—as soon as the first 
generation of children from the national schools came 
into the labour market and acqiired some purchasing 
power—by a stroke of irresponsible genius which had 
divined that the educational philanthropists’ labour of 
love could be made to yield the newspaper king a royal 
profit.” 

His conclusion is: “Thus in countries where the system 


of Universal Education has been introduced, the people 
are in danger of falling under an intellectual tyranny 
of one kind or another, whether it be exercised by private 
capitalists or public authorities.” 

Mr. Toynbee has a remedy to propose. He says that 
the only course open to us in the fight against intellectual 
tyranny is “To raise the level of mass-cultivation to a 
degree at which the minds of the children who are put 
through the educational mill are rendered immune against 
at least the grosser forms of either private or public 
propaganda.” 

Mr. Toynbee’s remedy is singularly like that offered 
by Victor Ratner, vice-president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, who says, “Radio is made in the image 
of the American people. To lambaste it is itself un- 
American. The critics hit at it because they claim to be 
shocked at what the United States’ people are. Radio 
fits the people. The masses like comic books, Betty Grable, 
broad comedy, simple drama—it’s vulgar; fast; simple; 
fundamental. Critics of radio often speak about the 
people’s fare; yet they seem to refuse to face the facts 
about the people’s taste. Such criticisms are really 
criticisms of the American educational system for not 
raising the cultural level of Americans; for not getting 
them interested in the better things when they are young. 
Radio then gets the blame for this failure.” 

The proposal here is to remake the public, to fend off 
the influences of the media of mass communication, by 
raising the level of mass cultivation through the system 
of universal compulsory education. 

One of the most important ideas about education is 
compressed into the Platonic line: “What is honoured 
in a country will be cultivated there.” This is true at 
the highest levels, in determining the course of research 
and advanced study. The interest in science and tech- 
nology in the U.S. today must result from the honour 
in which scientists and technologists are held and from 
the high value that is set upon their work. It is even 
truer at the level of universal compulsory education, 
because the object of the system must be to make the 
children as far as possible what their parents or the 
ruling group in the community wants the next genera- 
tion to be. This is what will be honoured in the country. 
It does not seem an exaggeration to say that a system 
of universal free compulsory education, however expen- 
sive or prolonged, cannot do more than try to give the 
people what they want already. If the American people 
honoured wisdom and goodness as they now honour power 
and success, the systv-m of universal free education would 
be quite different from what it is today. But how can the 
system of universal free education, which is busily culti- 
vating what the people now honour, teach them to honour 
something else. 

The final answer to Mr. Toynbee and Mr. Ratner is that 
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fron. the standpoint of time alone they have proposed an 
undue burden on the schools. A child is in school for only 
a small portion of his life, and even when he is of school 
age he is not protected, after hours, from the terrific 
storm of propaganda that now beats upon the citizen. 
The notion that the children can be inoculated against 
propaganda once and for all in childhood seems naive. 
It is hardly possible that this task can be accomplished 
for life in eight, twelve, or sixteen years. 

Nevertheless, we must admit that Mr. Toynbee is on 
the right track, even if his track is not long enough to 
carry us to our destination. He suggests, in his talk of 
raising the level of mass cultivation, one reason why 
universal education has failed to achieve the intellectual, 
social, and political results expected of it and has, in fact, 
produced results exactly opposite to those that were 
confidently hoped for. 

The reason, is our confusion of education and school- 
ing. In the U.S. education can only be defined as what 
goes on in educational institutions. When we say that a 
man has had so and so much education, we mean he has 
had so and so many years in educational institutions. 
When we say we believe that everybody must be educated, 
we mean that everybody should go to school. This view 
found complete and depressing expression in the report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
The report takes the position that everybody should go 
to school and stay there as long as possible, and that it 
makes very little difference what he does there. The 
Commission concluded that if its recommendations were 
adopted they would suffice to make the United States 
strong, prosperous, and happy. 

I do not think they would. I would go further and say 
that such strength, prosperity, and happiness as the 
United States now enjoys are not derived from its edu- 
cational system. I would put it the other way round and 
say that only a country as strong and prosperous as the 
United States could survive the educational system that 
we have. 


It is not enough to call for education for all. There 
are too many things that go by the name of education. 
We do not want education that leads us into the danger 
of an intellectual tyranny. We do not want education 
that is followed by an increase in the power of the ruling 
oligarchies at the expense of the masses. Education that 
offers the vain hope of preparing the student for a job, 
or perfecting him in the rules of etiquette, or filling his 
head with miscellaneous information, or adjusting him to 
his environment should not be called education at all. 
There is nothing in this type of education that would 


protect the masses against propaganda or enable them 
to appraise it. 

One of the most hideous cultural manifestations in 
America is the picture we see annually of infants attired 
in caps and gown “graduating” from kindergarten. 

This is a reflection of the notion that education is com- 
pleted stage by stage, until finally, at graduation from 
the last unit through which the student passes, it is com- 
pleted altogether. The same notion is at work in the 
credit system, which allows the student to get so many 
ineradicable points toward graduation on completion of 
a single course of lectures that may occupy one fourth 
of his time for ten weeks. Thus it is possible to say of 
an American college student that he is one-twelfth or 
even one-forty-eighth educated because he has a certain 
number of credits toward a degree. 

The departmental system has a similar effect. A 
student is educated by “taking” courses. These courses 
are accumulated to his account. When the educational 
book-keeping shows that he has enough, with the proper 
minimum arithmetical average, he is pronounced an 
educated man. But each credit is regarderd, not only as 
interchangeable with every other credit, so that a student 
who fails in the Care of the Teeth may make it up by 
taking the History of China, but every credit is distinct 
from every other, so that a student in a course in history 
would be properly resentful if he were deprived of his 
credit in that course because he could not write English. 

Education, then, is limited to educational institutions 
and is a matter of the time spent in such institutions and 
the points marked up to the student’s credit on the books 
of account. These points are determined by the number 
of hours per week spent in the class room. If a student 
takes a two-hour course in any subject he is half as edu- 
cated as if he takes a four-hour course in that or any 
other subject. This is true if the four-hour course is tap- 
dancing, poultry-raising, or salesmanship and the two- 
hour course is Greek, mathematics, or metaphysics. 

The abolition of the American system of educational 
book-keeping and the substitution for it of an examina- 
tion system is a simple matter. The system of examina- 
tions can easily be made to overcome the compartmentali- 
zation of knowledge and to require the student to bring 
to bear all that he knows and to regard all knowledge as 
one. The difficult thing is to formulate an educational 
programme that will assist the pupil to think and to think 
for himself; to judge and to give him some standard of 
judgment. But even this is not as difficult, in America, 
at least, as to change the attitude of the public, and this 
is decisive of the fate of universal education. 





Any true educational program is likely to be hard work, both for students and teachers. As Aris- 
totle said, learning is accompanied by pain. In a child-centered society like America, an educational 
program that is painful to children is unlikely to command the allegiance of the public. The popularity 
of Progressive Education must be ascribed in large part to this: the children have a “good time” in 
school. | think it fair to say that at this moment there is absolutely no activity that would seem in- 
congruous in an American school, college or university. 
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In the first place, any true educational programme is 
likely to be hard work, both for students and teachers. 
As Aristotle said, learning is accompanied by pain. In a 
child-centered society like America, an educational pro- 
gramme that is painful to children is unlikely to com- 
mand the allegiance of the public. The popularity of Pro- 
gressive Education must be ascribed in large part to 
this: the children have a “good time” in school. 

In the second place, most of what the public expects 
of the educational system it is not entitled to expect. I 
think it fair to say that at his moment there is absolutely 
no activity that would seem incongruous in an American 
school, college, or university. It is difficult to discern 
any purpose in the American educational system except 
the purpose of keeping young people off the labour 
market. 

This purpose the system achieves; but it is not a very 
good one. Unless young people are going to do something 
in the educational system that is valuable to them and 
to society, it would be better to have them on the labour 
market than off it. 

What would it mean to raise the level of mass cultiva- 
tion through the schools? It would mean that pupils 
would learn to read and write, that they would acquire 
some standards of judgment, and that they would learn 
to think for themselves. Standards of judgment can only 
be acquired by familiarity with the best models. These 
models also supply the subjects important to think about; 
and the discussion of them should suggest the methods 
by which one learns to think about them. And reading 
and discussing the best models under the best teachers 
up to the time of leaving school, although it would be 
valuable, would not accomplish Mr.-Toynbee’s purpose. 
We can hardly suppose that a powerful dose of education 
in childhood will immunize the pupil against the pre- 
paganda that will assail him the rest of his life. 

Nor can we suppose it is possible in childhood to 
develop standards of judgment in all fields. The pupil 
can get some notion of what is good in music, art, and 
literature. He can learn to use his head in mathematics 
and logic. But in any field of knowledge or action that 
requires experience he cannot do more than get the seeds 
of judgment. Morals and politics, two subjects in which 
it is vital for every human being, and especially every 
democratic citizen, to have some measure of good and 
bad, are without much significance for boys and girls. 
These subjects, if they are studied in youth and never 
studied again, remain a set of bare rules or instances 
without significance in the later life of the student. 

Universal education must fail if it is not education. 





It must fail if it attempts to teach immature pupils what 
they could understand only if they were mature. Since 
these are the most important subjects, the subjects that 
give us some idea what to do with ourselves and with 
society, universal education fails at the most important 
points if it stops at 15 or 16 or 22. Literature, history, 
moral and political philosophy, economics and the other 
social sciences do not yield up their secrets to those who 
have had no experience in society. 

A republic can maintain justice, peace, freedom, and 
order only by the exercise of intelligence. When we talk 
about the consent of the governed we mean, that every act 
of assent on the part of the governed is a product of 
learning. So Montesquieu said that whereas the principle 
of a monarchy was honour, and the principle of a tyranny 
was fear, the principle of a republic was education. 

In the political republic of today we must see to it 
that young people go to school and college, not to get an 
education once and for all, but to begin the education 
which, as citizens of the political republic and the re- 
public of learning, they should pursue for the rest of 
their lives. 

I suggest that: 

1. All men are capable of learning. 

2. Learning does not stop as long as a man lives, or a 
man atrophies in those powers where learning is not 
going on. 

3. Freedom is nasty, brutish, and short if it is 
attempted without provision for the free, unlimited 
acquisition of knowledge. 

4. Truth is not long retained in human affairs without 
continual learning and re-learning. 

5. Man is a rational political animal; his politics are 
tyrannical if they are not rational. 

The republic of learning requires a common language, 
a common stock of ideas, and a common tradition. 
Specialism, vocationalism, and the elective system have 
broken up the community once formed by the common 
schools. This is the reason why the great triumphs of 
science and technology have been accompanied by a loss 
of understanding. We have discovered that it is possible 
to know more and more and understand less and less. The 
loss of community and the loss of understanding have 
left us helpless in the face of events. 

The means to the ennoblement of life is the exercise 
of the highest powers of men, which can be carried on in 
the republic of learning. The hopes the nineteenth cen- 
tury had of universal education will be fulfilled only when 
every man is a citizen of the republic of learning all his 
life long. 





Universal education must fail if it is not education. |t must fail if it attempts to teach immature 
pupils what they could understand only if they were mature. Since these are the most important sub- 
jects, the subjects that give us some idea what to do with ourselves and with society, universal educa- 
tion fails at the most important points if it stops at 15 or 16 or 22. Literature, history, moral and 
political philosophy, economics and the other social sciences do not yield up their secrets to those 
who have had no experience in society. 
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HOW MUCH SHOULD PUPILS KNOW 


At the end of the Elemental 


HE Educational Research Com- 
pena of the London Head 
Teachers’ Association has pro- 
duced a memorandum setting out 
the attainments in the basic subjects 
which, in their opinion, the “aver- 
age” child going on to a modern 
secondary school might be expected 
to possess at the end of a primary 
(elementary) school course. The 
committee comprised some 20 heads 
of primary and secondary schools. 
As in the London County Council 
area some 40 per cent of children 
pass to grammar and central schools, 
the “average” modern school ent- 
rant was taken to be the child who 
stood at No. 70 in a list of 100. It 
was assumed that his intelligence 
quotient would generally be between 
85 and 100. 


Arithmetic 


In arithmetic, it was considered 
he should have an accurate and ready 
knowledge of the multiplication 
tables up to 12 times, be able to work 
simple sums involving the four rules 
with numbers up to 200 and money 
up to £5, and be familiar with the 
use and relationship of (a) inches, 
feet, yards, and miles; (b) ounces, 
pounds, hundredweights, and tons; 
(c) pints, quarts, and gallons; (d) 
seconds, minutes, and hours; (e) 
days, weeks, and years. He should 
be able to tell the time and have a 
knowledge of the calendar, use a sim- 
ple ready reckoner and table book, 
have an elementary understanding of 
speed as an integration of time and 
distance, be able to name simple geo- 
metrical shapes and distinguish a 
right angle, and have a knowledge of 
such simple fractions as are involved 
in the use of money and measure- 
ment with a ruler. . 


English 


His reading age (Wattsa’ Test) 


should be 9 plus. He should be able 
to express himself simply in oral and 
written English, show some know- 
ledge of simple sentence construc- 
tion, spell simple words within his 
own experience, possibly to the 
standard demanded by a spelling age 
(Schonell’s Test) of 8 plus, read for 
pleasure and information, and read, 
understand, and answer simple ques- 
tions on a simple factual passage. He 
should have some acquaintance with 
literature, including memorization, 
and have had scope to express him- 
self through dramatization. 


History. 


In history he should have some 
knowledge of significant personalities 
in British and world history, have 
begun to develop a lively curiosity 
about the past and present, and have 
acquired a reasonable pictorial back- 
ground and a rudimentary sense of 
time sequence with a few important 
dates. 

Geography 

In geography he should know 
something of the world’s peoples in 
the regions they inhabit, be able to 
read, and possibly make, a sketch 
map of his school and its immediate 
surroundings, understand simple geo- 
graphical terms in common use, be 
familiar with atlas and globe, under- 
stand the cause of night and day and 
have some knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of the seasons, and have a 
more detailed knowledge of the Bri- 
tish Isles. It is emphasized that he 
should have become interested in the 
world and its peoples. 


Nature Study 


Under the heading of nature study 
his knowledge should comprise the 
conditions required by plants, ani- 
mals, and human beings to keep them 
in good health and help them grow, 


School stage? 


something of the growth of seeds 
and plants — studied in classroom 
and garden—the chief parts of flow- 
ers and plants and their functions, 
something about the sun, moon, and 
stars, erosion and the work. of rain, 
wind, and frost, rocks and fossils. He 
should also be able to recognize some 
common British animals, birds, and 
insects, and have had practical ex- 
perience of watching and caring for 
pets. The most important thing, 
adds the memorandum, is that his 
sense of interest and wonder should 
be aroused. 


Music 


In music interest is again rated 
most highly; the child should have 
derived immediate pleasure from his 
experiences and have begun to de- 
velop a love of music and some dis- 
crimination. He should have a wide 
repertoire of national and folk tunes, 
and be able to sing in a pleasing open 
voice some easy classical melodies 
and a few simple modern songs. He 
may have been introduced to part- 
singing through very simple des- 
cants and canons. He should prefer- 
ably have had experience in playing 
a musical instrument, and should, 
through first-hand experience, addi- 
tional to radio and gramophone, have 
listened to the best orchestral, in- 
strumental, and vocal music, and 
made contact with ballet and opera. 

He should have had training in 
pitch and rhythm, be able to tackle 
the scale in sol fa with the normal 
leaps that occur in simple music, be 
acquainted with the values of min- 
ims, crotchets, and quavers, know the 
time signatures 2/4, 3/4, 4/4 and 
their associated rhythms, and pos- 
sibly the key-signatures of the major 
keys of C, G, and F. He should have 
had some aural training, and be able 
to appreciate with the eye the shape 
of a simple musical phrase in print, 





From a report on a Memorandum prepared by The Educational Research Committee of The London (Eng.) Head Teachers’ 
Association and presented in the June 15th issue of The London Times Educational Supplement. 
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to re-create with fair accuracy the 
shape in sound, and to create musical 
phrases for his own pleasure. 


Art 


The committee declines to suggest 
a standard of attainment in art. The 
child should have had opportunities 
and experiences to enable him to de- 
velop his creative abilities as fully 
as possible, in many types of media 
freely used. The development of 
any special abilities should be left 
till later. His endeavours should 
have brought a beginning of appre- 
ciation of beauty, natural and creat- 
ed, and confidence and pleasure in 


execution. He should have felt the 
benefit of his art experience through- 
out all his school work. 


Crafts 


Similarly, the effect of the craft 
work should permeate the curricu- 
lum. The child should have learnt to 
respect tools and materials, and have 
developed skill, confidence, and pleas- 
ure in their use. He should have 
learnt to use his skill to express and 
nurture his creative desires, have 
developed a habit of thinking through 
and completing successfully a job in 
line with his ability, and have ac- 
quired some appreciation of good 


quality in tools, materials, workman- 
ship, and design. 
- * = a 

Religious knowledge and physical 
education were not discussed by the 
committee, the work in these subjects 
being prescribed in the official 
syllabuses. 

oo * * * 

Finally, the committee concludes 
that the child should have acquired 
definite attitudes towards school 
work, a keen desire to continue his 
education, a friendly attitude towards 
adults, an ability to mix with his 
fellows, and a respect for other 
people’s opinion and property. 





The Role of the School Principal on the 


UIDANCE PROGRAMME 


F a survey were to be taken of 
school principals for the purpose 
of discovering their conception of 
e meaning and the implication of 
idance, two clearly defined con- 
pts would likely emerge. 


On the one hand there would be 
ose who contend that education is 


ways “done guidance”. 
her, there would be those who 
aintain that guidance is a very 
cialized function and thus should 
confined to specialists. 


Lest we fail to see the forest for 

e trees and neglect to recognize the 

d for everyone’s working to ac- 
complish the same aims by mutual 
effort, then the two points of view 
should be recognized: Education can 
be good only when it is permeated 
with a guidance viewpoint but edu- 
cation and guidance should not be 
considered identical. 


There are the aims, objectives, 
methods, techniques and skills out- 
lined in the Course of Study, all lead- 
ing to the final standard by which 
the success of the school and the 
teachers is judged — the Common 
Examining Board exams. By and 
large, emphasis is placed on the sub- 
ject matter and in the preparation 
of the student to pass these tests. 
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Again, there are the aims, objec- 
tives, methods, techniques and atti- 
tudes of the guidance specialist, plac- 
ing emphasis on individual differ- 
ences and asserting that, before you 
can teach well, besides knowing your 
subject matter thoroughly, you must 
know your student thoroughly as an 
individual. 

If education is to be permeated 
with a guidance viewpoint, everyone 
in the school has a part to play. 
Among these, the principal's role is 
both important and imperative. “As 
the Administrator, so is the guidance 
programme”. The administrator 
makes the difference between a vital 
guidance programme and one which 
ekes out a drab unproductive exist- 
ence. Determination of guidance 
policy naturally falls upon him. His 
vision, encouragement and faith are 
necessary attributes in the success- 
ful development of an effective guid- 
ance programme. 


The following are considered to 
fall under his care: 

1. To provide an enlightened and 
co-operative teaching staff. 

2. To hold teacher loads down. 

3. To encourage continuous revi- 
sion of the curriculum. 

4. To make school adjustments 
possible for the individual child. 


From: The Nova Scotia 
Guidance News Letter 


5. To arrange school schedules so 
that every pupil may have an oppor- 
tunity for counselling services. 

6. To recognize that time allotted 
counsellors is not “free period” time, 
to be encroached upon by having 
them sit in or take over classes of 
teachers who are ill, or study ses- 
sions, or library periods. 

7. To arrange in-service training 
of staff members. 

8. To provide for continuous eval- 
uation of the guidance programme. 

9. To integrate the guidance pro- 
gramme with the overall school poli- 
cies and plans. 

10. To make provision for group 
guidance. 

11. To be familiar with the prin- 
ciples, methods and techniques of 
guidance. 

Without the active interest and 
sympathetic support of the princi- 
pal, little or no value might result 
from the services offered by the 
guidance programme in the school; 
the same trial-and-error methods 
which presently characterize the 
choice of careers will continue to 
exist; pupil adjustment, both in and 
out of school, will be unsatisfactory, 
and their usefulness to themselves 
and society thereby impaired. 

“As the Administrator, so is the 
Guidance Programme.” 
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N 1942, the Edmonton Public School Board decided to 
pe a composite high school. The Superintendent, 
R. S. Sheppard, visited several cities in the United 
States and Eastern Canada to secure the latest ideas for 
la composite high school. His suggestions were given to 
he Architect, Mr. Max Dewar, who put them in blue- 
rint form. These were submitted to the Board in 1944. 
After several revisions, as a result of consultations with 
members of the teaching staff, community organizations, 
te., the plans were accepted. Tenders were called and 
construction commenced in the fall of 1946. The building 
will be completed by September, 1951. 

Ten years ago the School Board felt that a composite 
high school which would provide an opportunity for the 
high school pupils to secure in one building, courses in 
Academic, Technical and Commercial work, should be 
erected. It was realized that only a small percentage of 
pupils who attend high school ever attend University and 
that provision should be made whereby those who do not 
enter the professions would have a training for the work 
in which they will be engaged in later life. It was real- 
ized that the former Technical School was entirely out 
of date and not equipped to render the service desired. 
The Board felt that by having a composite high school, 
the pupils would have an opportunity of selecting those 
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courses in which they were particularly interested and 
which would be of the most value to them in preparing 
them for their work after leaving school. 

The school is organized so that pupils desiring to enter 
the professions, the fine arts, the technical or vocational 
field, may secure the necessary training. 


Those taking the technical course are allowed certain 
credit on their apprenticeship training. Those taking 
the commercial work may enter directly into the business 
field, while those taking the academic course may enter 
University or some higher centre of learning. The Arts 
and Crafts course, as specified by the Department of 
Education, includes Ceramics. The school has a well 
equipped Ceramics Department. 


There are four large shops in the Technical section— 
Woodwork, Electricity, Automotives and Metals. These 
are all well equipped with up-to-date machinery. Each 
of these includes Drafting. 

In the Home Economics department courses are offered 
in Fabrics and Dress, and Home Making. These each 
include Design. The facilities in this centre are very 
modern. 

During the first six months of 1951, Apprenticeship 
Classes in Steamfitting, Plumbing and Sheet Metal were 
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operated in the school by Canadian Vocational Training. 

The auditorium is considered one of the best in Canada. 
(See page 35 of Mr. Dewar’s report.) The auditorium, 
with the adjoining Music and Dramatics rooms, provides 
the pupils not only of the school, but throughout the 
community with a fine opportunity for cultural develop- 
ment. The gymnasium and swimming pool, see pages 37 
and 36 of Mr. Dewar’s report, enable the pupils to secure 
a wonderful training in Physical Education. 

Provision has been made in the building for an up-to- 
date cafeteria. This space is at present being used by 
the administrative staff of the Edmonton Public School 
Board. It is hoped that in the near future an adminis- 
trative office will be erected by the Board and the cafe- 
teria space will be freed for the purpose for which it was 
built. 

The Evening Classes which are held at this school are 
proving very popular. During the past year approxi- 


mately 1,000 adults were in attendance. Indications are 
that the number will increase considerably in succeeding 
years. Courses are given in Basic English, Grade XII 
Academic subjects and Commercial work, Technical work, 
Leathercraft, Photography, Investments, Ceramics, Blue 
Print Reading, Steel Square, Framework and other 
courses allied to the above. 

The auditorium, gymnasium and swimming pool are 
used in the evenings to a great extent by the general 
public. As there is a lack of these facilities in Edmonton 
the demand for their use has been and will doubtless 
continue to be very great. 

It might be interesting to note that the School Board 
is planning to erect two more composite high Schools to 
meet the demands of the increased high school enrolment. 
Several new elementary and elementary-junior high 
schools are being erected in various parts of the city. 
These schools are modern in every respect. 
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Peco facilities—like education itself— 
should always be ahead of the times, since they pre- 
pare boys and girls for tomorrow. 

In its recently-opened Victoria Composite High School, 
Edmonton has an institution whose doors of learning 
open onto tomorrow by providing facilities carefully 
planned to serve into the future. 

Planning of the school started in 1944, when Maxwell 
C. Dewar, then Edmonton’s City Architect, set about 
gathering al! the ideas and information possible from a 
wide range of resource centers. Schools throughout 
Canada and the United States were visited, leading edu- 
cational authorities were consulted, and countless meet- 
ings were held locally with teachers and specialists in 
all branches of the planning programme. Considerable 
credit for architectural work must go to Doris Tanner, 
who has been associated with Mr. Dewar throughout the 
whole project. 


The plan of the building was dictated by several im- 
portant considerations : 

1. The desire to limit height to two storeys, to elimin- 
ate fatigue in climbing. 

2. The obvious separation of the curriculum functions 
into: 


(a) technical or vocational training. 

(b) commercial subjects such as typing, shorthand, etc. 
(c) language, English, social studies. 

(d) science laboratories and lecture rooms. 

(e) home economics subjects. 

(f) recreational facilities. 

(g) administration and student offices. 

3. The need to minimize circulation routing to avoid 
time loss between classroom changing, to express an inti- 
mate relationship between all functions, and to create an 
environment for education. 

4. The desire to use the recreational facilities, in par- 
ticular, by the public at large after teaching hours, and 
therefore to shut them off from the rest of the school. 

5. The simultaneous use of various functions for var- 
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ious uses, viz., night school, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
rifle range, auditorium, public meeting rooms, etc. 

6. The exterior was to express the functions of the 
interior. 


Engineering Considerations 

In planning the school, the engineering aspects of the 
structure had to fulfill certain requirements, the most 
important of which were: 

(a) Choice of materials to withstand hard usage asso- 
ciated with schools, and yet meet economical standards. 

(b) Flexibility in classroom size, to meet changing 
curriculum requirements. 

(c) A heating and ventilating system sufficiently flex- 
ible to meet changing room size and provide optimum 
health standards. 

(d) A programme sound system of broadcast studio 
quality to be an educational asset, and to function as a 
class change announcer and as telephone communication 
system. 

All these requirements have been adequately met. 


Construction 


Foundations are poured concrete and spread footings. 

Main slab is reinforced concrete over service tunnels 
and unexcavated areas. 

Frame is structural steel columns and beams, with 
steel joists for second floors and roofs. 

Exterior walls are brick and tile, faced with special 
pre-cast terrazzo 3” thick, giving a clean-cut modern 
treatment in large panels. The terrazzo panels include 
zonolite concrete backing for insulation and lightness. 

Interior walls on corridors, stairways and permanent 
locations, are glazed brick dado, tile and light weight 
plaster over. 

Classroom partitions are staggered wood studs, plas- 
tered. 

Floors are concrete fill over structural slabs, with lino 
in classrooms, rubber tile in laboratories, asphalt tile in 
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ther locations, and terrazzo in corridors and lavatories 

d on stairways. 

The roof is pitch and gravel over zonolite concrete fill 

r insulation, flashed with copper. 

Sound conditioning is acoustic zonolite plaster in class- 

yms, and perforated tile in corridors, swimming pool, 

d auditorium. 

Fenestration involves wood sash in wood frames with 
double glazing in classrooms, stainless steel in entrances, 
and solar glass in the south windows of the home eco- 
nomics department. 

Light coloured glazed tile was used in alli corridors to 
the height of the recessed lockers, and in stairways, 
swimming pool, gymnasium and other areas subject to 
severe use. 

Gang shower rooms and drying areas were completely 
covered with ceramic tile on walls, ceilings and floors. 

For flexibility of planning and changing use, an eight 
foot module was adopted, which proved economical in 
materials and column spacing. 

Equipment 

Heating and Ventilating: To meet the severe require- 
ments of this module in the heating and ventilating 
system, Carrier Weathermaster Model 36E combined 
heating and ventilating units were employed at each 
window, on eight foot centres. Exhaust outlets were 
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placed on corridor walls at corresponding centres. Prim- 
ary air, cleaned, humidified and heated to about 70 degrees 
F. is distributed from any of six zone air conditioning 
units to the weathermasters at the rate of 15 c.f.m. per 
pupil. Two pipe steam heating is employed in the win- 
dow units to heat air to required temperature under 
control of thermostatic valves. Four gas-fired boilers 
complete the system. 

As primary air passes over the coils in the Weather- 
master, venturi action draws additional air from the 
room for re-circulation. Tempered air is therefore de- 
livered where it should be—at the window sills, while a 
corresponding quantity of air is exhausted every eight 
feet at the corridor wails. 

Electrical: A 2,300 volt primary service to three 150 
K.V.A. transformers serves general school purposes, with 
a 2,300 volt line to the stage transformer room. Emer- 
gency lighting is from automatic battery standby. 

Recessed incandescent Curtis lighting units are used in 
corridors, Day-brite Viz-Aid commercial fluorescent in all 
classrooms, special lighting effects in auditorium, and 
combined mercury vapour and incandescent units in the 
gymnasium. 

Plumbing: Special acid-proof iron piping is used in 
laboratories, copper water services throughout with re- 
circulation hot water. 
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BIOLOGY LABORATORY 


Enclosed type sand filters (Francis-Hankin Co.) for 
swimming pool. Wash fountains used in technical shops. 

Sound; The sound system installed by Dominion Sound 
Equipment includes a central control room, two channel 
and master operating console unit installed with Mag- 
necorder PT6-J tape recorder, three-speed record player, 
and integrated classroom change signal system. 


The Building As A Whole 


Victoria Composite High School is located at the south- 
west juncture of 101 street and Kingsway, on the 22.5 
acre site of the old Victoria School. 

Construction of the new institution was started in 
June, 1946, and first units went into operation in Sep- 
tember, 1949. Parts of the recreational wing were put 
into use early in 1951, and others are being used as they 
are completed. The swimming pool will probably be in 
use when this article appears. [inal units of the home 
economics wing, now under construction, are expected 
to be ready for classes this fall. 

To meet the educational considerations, the schoo] con- 
sists of a main building and four major wings radiating 
from it. It is generally two storeys in height, and con- 
sists of more than 200,000 square feet of floor space. 

Linked to the old Victoria School with a passageway, 
the new structure has a present school population of 
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approximately 1,200, while the old building houses 500. 

The new institution is so planned that each wing serves 
a major curriculum function. Particular emphasis was 
placed on the planning of the recreational wing so it could 
be shut off from the rest of the school and used by the 
public after school hours and at other non-teaching 
periods. 

Such wing design has many advantages; each wing 
has a special use, and can be closed off from remaining 
parts of the building, to be used separately. Shops for 
night school, and the recreational wing are examples. 

The wing plan also makes possible extension of any 
one use. It make it possible to give all classrooms east 
and west exposures, other rooms constant north light, 
and makes possible service entry for all wings. 

The wing plan also makes for most efficient circulation 
of student population, and reflects both inwardly and 
outwardly an interesting enviroument for ~ducation. 

The main section of the school comprisés administra- 
tion offices, students union offices, library, guidance rooms, 
science labs., art rooms, and some classrooms. 

It is, of course, normal to provide laboratory instruc- 
tion as a practical aid to classroom lectures. But at 
Victoria Composite, laboratories reach the ultimate in 
modern practicality. 

The three science laboratories—on the second floor— 
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are laid out in suites. Each suite consists of a large lab, 
a stepped-floor lecture room, and a store room between. 
Thus, storage space is accessible to both rooms which 
need equipment; it is simple for students to pass from 
lecture room to laboratory; and because of the stepped- 
floor design, all students can see demonstrations by the 
teacher. 

The chemistry lab. has sinks for each table, and fume 
cabinets for experiments producing noxious odours. De- 
sign provides for four pupils at each table, with double 
gas jets at each end. 

In the physics lab., pupils work two to a table, while 
the biology lab. is so equipped that it can be used as a 
chemistry lab. if necessary. 

All the suites are provided with rubber tile on the 
floors and acoustic tile on the ceilings. 

But the final touch! Planning has placed the chemistry 
and physic labs. on the north side, where it is cool with 
a constant north light, and the biology lab. on the south 
side so there is more sun for plant experiments. 

The technical wing houses shops, including woodwork- 

g, electrical, motor mechanics, sheet metal, hot metals, 

achine shop, and special projects. The shop was designed 

m the principle of the modern assembly and industrial 
lant, with a central core housing permanent rooms such 








as offices, stores, washrooms, etc. On each side of the 
central core, space is divided into various shop units, and 
partitions can be moved to suit the need for any shop area. 
All shops have outside doors opening onto service drive- 
ways. 

Student washrooms are included as part of each shop, 
in order that the instructor may have complete washroom 
supervision at alletimes. Wash fountains are used 
throughout, in line with practice in industry, and they 
have already proven highly satisfactory. 

Shop machines are serviced with electricity from an 
overhead bus duct, to achieve complete flexibility in loca- 
tion of machinery. 

A second floor over the central core houses drafting 
rooms and visual education rooms for vocationai trades. 

The school’s southeast wing is used entirely for 
language, English, and sociai study classrooms, and com- 
prises 18 individual classrooms and large study rooms. 
In some cases, special integrated study areas are included 
in the classrooms. 

All classroom doors are recessed 30” from the corridors 
for student safety; students running along the hall can’t 
bump into suddenly-opened doors. 

Desks are movable for flexibility of arrangement, and 
marboleum floors make for quietness and high light re- 
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flection. Acoustic tile on most ceilings, and acoustic 
plaster on others, obviates the necessity for straining 
teacher’s or student’s voices, and make it possible for 
those in back seats to hear with the same ease as those 
in front seats. 

Even without the double-glazed banks of windows (the 
bottom quarter of which opens inward on bottom hinges), 
the fluorescent fixtures provide all-round lighting of 30 
foot candles. 

Blackboards and tackboards in classrooms vary in size 
according to the needs of the subject taught—as do the 
cupboards on side walls. 

Social study classrooms have conference alcoves at the 
rear, and all rooms are equipped with clock, public address 
system, and telephone inter-communication. 

Individual, recessed lockers for students are located in 
outside corridors, handy to “home” classrooms. The 
lockers are raised six inches off the floor, in line with 
modern locker practice. 

The home economics wing, when completed, will house 
two food laboratories, laundry, two clothing laboratories, 
design room, and special home furnishing room. The 
very latest in equipment will be provided. 

In the connecting corridor between the main unit and 
the recreational wing are housed the photography rooms, 
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with their own developing and enlarging rooms, a medica: 
suite, and two classrooms for handicraft work. 

The recreation wing has its own main entrance onto 
Kingsway, with a floodlit concrete surfaced parking lot 
adjacent. The wing houses the 758-seat auditorium, a 
200-seat cafeteria, the luxurious swimming pool, gym- 
nasium and other ancillary rooms. 

The dazzling foyer has been treated unusually, to set 
it apart as one of Edmonton’s smartest. Interior brick 
walls, a winding terrazzo staircase with terrazzo flower 
box at its foot, wall wash lights, are topped by an amor- 
phous shaped fluorescent fixture in the centre of the ceil- 
ing, surrounded by a large amorphous shape of acoustic 
tile. Final touch is the fixture’s rose hue spread over 
the ceiling, effectively setting off the wall washes. 

Everything for complete student education in stage 
craft and drama presentations has been provided in the 
auditorium and its adjuncts. From the sloping floor and 
the latest in theatre chairs, to the spacious stage and the 
most modern lighting and stage equipment, nothing has 
been spared. 

Side walls of the auditorium slope in toward the stage 
so that an intimate atmosphere is maintained and there 
is little division between audience and performers. 

Planning of the auditorium was the result of extensive 











search in seating arrangements, lighting, acoustics, 
ene shifting, and multi-purpose stage presentation. 

To achieve good sight lines, aisle slopes were p2rmitted 

go to a maximum of one foot in five, which is in line 

ith recommendations in new, modern building codes. 

Acoustic qualities were carefully analyzed with the re- 

Iting reverberation times (at 512 cycles): 

empty 1.55 seconds 
250 persons 1.28 seconds 
500 persons 1.1 seconds 
758 persons 1.0 seconds 

Special lighting was installed, including wall washes, 
ceiling washes, cove lighting, wide beam down lights, and 
narrow beam cown lights for aisle lighting. 

All these, with the exception of the cove lights, are 
controlled by dimmer switches, in order that fading and 
mixing of lighting can be used to create the proper mood 
in the house. 


Built in with the cove lights are two ceiling light 
bridges for front and forestage lighting. Six 2,000 watt 
Lakolites are installed in one bridge, with provision for 


six more in the other bridge. These are also on the 
dimmer circuits. Both stage lighting and auditorium 
lighting are controlled by a lighting mixer with 27 auto- 
stat dimmers and three masters. Total connected load 


THE GYMNASIUM 


is 130 K.W. Stage lighting includes borders, spots, 
cyclorama floods, and floor pockets. 

The stage itself is large enough for any production. 
Its proscenium opening is 36’ wide, 18’ high, and the 
stage proper is 30’ in depth and 65’ in width, not count- 
ing the large work area opening off the stage on the same 
level. The fly loft, which extends 45’ above the stage 
floor, was decided upon after careful consideration of the 
relative merits of horizontal and fly loft methods of 
handling scenery and drapes. Its roof is gridded with 
4” channels to support necessary pulleys, etc., for any kind 
of stage equipment which may later be desired. 

The back wall of the stage is finished in smooth plaster 
painted light blue to serve as a cyclorama. 

Opening off the stage is a complete workshop area with 
scene docks, paint frames, cupboards, sink and storage 
areas, and stage manager’s office. Below stage are dress- 
ing rooms, costume and makeup rooms, property storage 
rooms, musicians’ rooms, electrical and general storage 
rooms. 

A separate stage paging system is installed, which 
permits paging and cue directions from stage director's 
lookout to all dressing rooms, musicians’ rooms, pin rail 
master, sound control room, and projection room. 

All stage curtains are fireproofed with Flamort, and 
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THE SWIMMING POOL 


a counterbalanced asbestos fire curtain automatically 
drops down its steel smoke pocket track at the stage front 
if fusible links holding it up are melted by a stage fire, 
effectively sealing stage from auditorium. 

The orchestra pit has been designed so that different 
effects can be arranged: 1. a full stage floor, covering the 
orchestra pit; 2. open pit; 3. or a set of steps across the 
orchestra pit; 4. or any combination over any part of the 
pit. This is achieved by means of sections of fore-stage 
which roll along channels and which are moved up to stage 
level and thence out of the way by means of an hydraulic 
piano hoist at the stage front, operating between orches- 
tra pit and stage levels. 

The piano hoist was planned as insurance against the 
crushed legs which many high school students suffer 
when moving heavy pianos, but has also been pressed into 
service to achieve the desired flexibility in stage surface. 

The back of the auditorium and portions of the sides 
are covered with acoustic tile, while the remaining walls 
are brick. Roof is metal lath and concrete. 

Anemostats in the ceiling serve as both inlets and 
exhausts for ventilation. 

A fireproof projection room is also provided in the 
auditorium, with an adjoining observation room. 

A notable feature of the auditorium is the large lounge 
area opening off the foyer, which can be used as a meet- 
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ing room or classroom but which for performance serves 
as lounge area for auditorium patrons. It is equipped 
with a small kitchenette so that tea can be served during 
intermissions, if so desired. This is in line with practice 
in many repertory theatres. 

Adequate checking room is also provided. 

Adjoining the stage, and accessible from it, is the 
dramatics room, or green room, for classroom teaching of 
theatre arts. It will also serve as chorus rehearsal room ~ 
or assembly room for performances. 

Close to the auditorium is a tiered music room, com- 
pletely soundproofed, with individual] practice rooms ad- 
joining. 

Gymnasium 

The gymnasium, focal point of the school’s health pro- 
gramme, has an unobstructed floor space 68’ x 96’, flanked 
on one side by a permanent bleacher section seating 450 
spectators. Pull-out bleachers at floor levels provide for 
an additional 80. 

Faced with the necessity of operating both boys’ and 
girls’ physical education programmes simultaneously in 
the gym, planners called for complete separation of the 
gymnasium into two self-contained units. This is done 
by a Richards-Wilcox Folder-Way, electrically-operated 
door extending from floor level up to the steel truss and 

(Continued on page 42) 
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MOUNT ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Mount Royal, Quebec 


RANDOLPH C. BETTS, ARCHITECT, A LESLIE PERRY, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 


HE citizens of Mount Royal, Quebec, in suburban 
f vtner refer to their fine new high school as, “the 

most modern high school in Canada,” and with good 
reason. The school is a verv fine building and contains 
the most modern facilities for teaching the complete 
secondary school programme, vocational as well as aca- 
demic, and also provides full accommodation for com- 
munity activities. 
Six years of effort in careful planning and designing 
on the part of the school board and architect went into 
Mount Royal’s impressive new school, with the aim of 
providing the best possible secondary school for the com- 
munity. The schools of Mount Royal are under the 
general supervision of the Montreal Protestant Central 
School Board and the immediate direction of a local Pro- 
testant School Board of Mount Royal. Members of the 
present board are H. F. Finnemore, Chairman, J. J. H. 
Miller, John F. Close, Mrs. R. R. Buchanan and Ralph C. 
pF litton. Mr. Miller acted as chairman of the local board’s 
building committee with Mr. Finnemore and Mr. Flitton 
as members; Mr. Flitton representing the Montreal Cen- 
tral Board, being chairman of the building committee of 
the central board. 

The architect is Randolph C. Betts, a member of the 
firm of Lawson & Betts, Architects, Montreal. He was 
aided from the beginning by Mr. A. Leslie Perry, super- 
vising architect of the Montreal Protestant 
School Board. 

The school, although not yet completed, was opened to 
one thousand students on September 1, 1950. The 
officia! dedication took place on February 23, 1951. 

In designing and planning this fine school, the zrchitect 
followed carefully, requirements set forth by the local 
school board and also the Montreal Protestant Central 
School Board This demanded the careful choice of the 
equipment and expert advice on all phases of the work 
was obtained from outstanding engineers. 





Central 
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The heating is by a forced hot water system fired by 
three Waterous boilers with a capacity of 22,820 gross 
feet of radiation for the heating of the building, and one 
small boiler for generation of domestic hot water. The 
boilers are fired by oil burners designed to burn Grade C 
Bunker Oil, supplied by two 8,000-galion fuel storage 
tanks. Individual thermostatic controls are installed in 
each room. 

Ventilation of the main portion of the building is by a 
series of electric roof fans which continually clear used 
air from the corridors and classrooms. Large public 
rooms such as the theatre and gymnasiums and all wash- 
rooms are air conditioned. Lighting, designing by a 
competent lighting engineer, consists of fluorescent fix- 
tures in all classrooms and corridors giving a minimum 
of 25 foot candles on all work areas. 

Particular study was given to the auditorium and stage 
lighting. David C. Orrick, local specialist on stage equip- 
ment, together with Charles Rittenhouse, stage expert 
for the Montreal Protestant School Board, visited New 
York to obtain the latest information available with the 
result that the Mount Royal High School has one of the 
best equipped stages in the Montreal area, suitable not 
only for school work but for almost any type of theatrical 
production the community may require. 

The communication system of the school also received 
special consideration with the result that one of the most 
complete and efficient systems of any recent Canadian 
schools has been installed. All important rooms, includ- 
ing classrooms, have direct telephone communication with 
the principal’s office There is an exceptionally good pub- 
lic address system incorporated into the auditorium and 
gymnasium. These special features, combined with fire 
alarm systems and other types of emergency alarms, 
represent the latest thought in the field of school com- 
munication. 

The choice and installation of equipment was handled 
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through the Department of New Buildings of the Mont- 
real Protestant Central School Board. Co-ordination of 
construction work between the architect and the central 
board was under the direction of D. B. Sutherland, 
special supervisor for the Central Board. All equipment 
for educational purposes was specified by Mr. Robert 
Guild, assisted by Mr. Crawford of the Central “Board, 
and the purchasing was handled by Mr. Leslie Inwood 
of the Central Board staff. The fine equipment and 
accessories installed in Mount Royal High School, and 
in which the school and community take great pride, are 
the direct result of the time and patience which these men 
devoted to their work. 


Accommodation 


Mount Royal High School is located on Montgomery 
Avenue in the town of Mount Royal on a site 926 feet 
long, facing the recreation grounds, by 231 feet deep with 
a total area of 214,000 square feet. The building is 546 
feet long overall by 112 feet deep at the central portion. 
Wings at each end are 63 feet wide with the building at 
ts greatest depth 185 feet. The total cubic content of the 

uilding is 2,145,648 cubic feet 

General construction of the building is reinforced con- 
rete except for the auditorium and/gymnasium which 

re of structural steel framework. The exterior walls 
re of buff brick and the roof is known as a dead level 

r and gravel roof. 

rtions built of steel 
which permit 
hanges in atmosphere. 

The highly diversified requirements of a modern high 
chool not only take into consideration the importance 


Areocrete slabs are used over the 
The building has two expansion 
pints and with 


contraction expansion 


f the latest feaures of the educational programme to be 
ndertaken, but also give full consideration to serving 
he community in as many ways as possible. In planning 
fount Royal High School the building committee made 
special study of community needs in order that the 
thool might be as valuable as possible to the citzens of 
e town of Mount Royal. 
The administration centre of the school contains a fine 
rincipal’s office, board administrator’s office and general 
ces, a board room for school board meetings and a 
vocational guidance centre. 
Medical health offices include a doctor’s office, nurse’s 
Office, clinic and rest rooms 
Staff facilities are very complete, comprising men and 
women teachers’ rest rooms, general common room for 


both men and women teachers and auxiliary 
teachers’ rooms. 

The service department of the school includes cafe- 
teria and dining room for 125 students, kitchen, teachers’ 
cining room and accommodation for the complete main- 
tenance staff, engineer’s office and shops, boiler rooms, 
transformer and switch rooms and ten general wash- 
rooms. 

The general teaching department consists of twenty- 
three standard classrooms of which three are equipped 
to provide a very complete department of commercial 
studies. 

The science department is comprised of three distinct 
laboratories and preparation rooms, together with a 
general science lecture room, photographic room, optical 
studies room and art room. 

The English department includes, in addition to regu- 
lar classrooms, a fine central library and various offices 
together with a visual education room seating 80 students. 

Music instruction is facilitated by a band and music 
room and two sound proof practice rooms, together with 
office and storage room. 


women 


The household science department has a general domes- 
tic science room where general homemaking is taught 
and smaller sewing rooms in conjunction with it. 

The vocational department boasts a woodworking room, 
sheet metal shop and a drafting room with all the various 
necessary offices. 

Athletic interests are taken care of in two distinct 
gymnasiums 52’ x 72’, separated by a sliding wall. When 
opened into one large room this physical education centre 
provides badminton courts and adequate basketball, in- 
door baseball and other activities. With the partition 
closed, there are two fine gymnasiums, one for boys and 
one for girls. Locker and shower rooms for boys and 
girls are an integral part of this accommodation. 

The cadet department contains storage rooms and 
offices and a fine rifle range. 

Besides these regular facilities there are two large 
recreation areas and a standard handball court. 

The department of which the school and community 
are particularly proud is the auditorium with its fine 
central foyer providing a wonderful community centre 
for public events as well as school activities. The audi- 
torium seats over 960 people and the stage is a fully 
equipped professional stage with all lighting facilities, 
dressing rooms and accessories to go with it. 





INTERCOMMUNICATION IN MOUNT ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL 


, 


TN sncsecen tn th in recent school construction is the 


increase in the number of “public address’ 
systems, 


sound 
intercommunication systems. The 
former permit the transmission of radio programmes, 


and 


records, speeches or messages to all classrooms or certain 
selected ones, by means of loudspeakers, controlled from 
a central point 

Loudspeaker systems have many useful functions but 


#0 


are noc too satisfactory for conversation between the cen- 
tral point and the classroom. The main objection to their 
use lies in their total lack of privacy—a serious defect 
when one considers the nature of some of the conversa- 
tions between principal and teacher. In addition, many 
teachers deeply resent a loudspeaker system which allows 
monitoring their classroom without their knowledge. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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The Care and Protection of Children 
FROM SCHOOL FIRES 


JOHN DOWER, Asst. Bis. Admin., Windsor Board of Education, Windsor, Ont. 


UR responsibility as adminis- 
CO irators in using due care in the 

protection of school children 
from fire is generally recognized, 
but more than mere recognition is 
necessary. School fires occur at the 
rate of more than five a day in Can- 
ada and the United States, destroy- 
ing millions of dollars worth of 
property. Some of you adminis- 
trators have had the experience of 
large and destructive fire outbreaks 
while all of us have had minor fires 
in school buildings or on school 
properties. 

Every school business official should 
be vitally interested in the subject 
of this discussion and should know 
that any programme of fire preven- 
iton and fire protection, should in- 
clude organization, administration, 
and rules and regulations and the 
full understanding of the programme 
by all parties concerned therein. 

Therefore, I am going to reverse 
the procedure used in most papers. 
I am going to ask you the questions. 

1. How many of you have had a 
fire loss within the last five years? 

2. Business administrators with 
new schools being built—what fire 
prevention precautions have been 
included in specifications? 

3. Were fires in older buildings or 
new buildings? 

4. Do you rely on school principals 
for fire drills—have you ever blocked 
off one exit during such a drill? 

5. Is not cleanliness in schools, 
storage cpaces, work rooms, etc., one 
of the bes! fire preventatives—one 
of those prevention ideas that are 
far better thai cures? This is under 
your direction. 

6. Are all your maintenance staff 
alert to the causes of fires and do 
they recognize seven out of ten fires 
could be possibly avoided if common 
sense and proper handling of mate- 
rials and ordinary care had been 
carried out. 

7. How many memoranda on fire 
prevention methods have your main- 
tenance men and employees received 
during the past year dealing with 
supervisory preventative methods or 
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pointing out weak spots in your 
organization. 

8. Are school principals having 
regular fire prevention lessons in- 
cluded in the curriculum? 

9. Is there full co-operation be- 


tween the Fire Department and your 
maintenance department? 

10. What recommendations can 
you make to increase the efficiency 
of fire prevention methods now gen- 
erally in use? 





. Are all exit doors equipped with panic locks? 





SELF INSPECTION BLANK FOR SCHOOLS 


Date 


Name of School City 
Capacity of School 


Number now enrolled 

Are these locks tested 
Do these lock securely so 
that additional locks, bolts or chains are not necessary? Are such 


each week to insure ease of operation? 


additional locks open whenever building is in use? 


. Are all outside fire escapes free from obstructions and in good working order? 


Are they used for fire drills? 


. ls all heating equipment, including flues, pipes and steam lines: 


(a) im good serviceable condition and well maintained? 
(b) properly insulated and separated from all combustible material by a safe 
distance? 





. Is coal pile inspected periodically for evidence of heating? 
. Are ashes placed in metal containers used for that purpose only? 
. Check any of the following locations where there are accumulations of waste 


paper, rubbish, old furniture, stage scenery, etc., and explain under remarks: 
attic, basement, furnace room, stage, dressing rooms in connection with stage, 


other locations. 


. Is the space beneath stairs free from accumulations or storage of any ma- 


terial? 


. What material or preparation is used for cleaning or polishing floors? 


Quantity on hand? Where stored? 


. Are approved metal cans, with self-closing covers or lids, used for the storage 


of all oily waste, polishing cloths, etc? 


. Are approved metal containers with vapor-tight covers used for all kerosene, 


gasoline, etc., on the premises? Why are such hazardous materials 


kept on the premises? 


. Are only opproved extension or portable electric cords used? 


. Are sufficient fire extinguishers provided on each floor so that not over 100 


feet travel is required to reach the nearest unit? 


. Have chemical extinguishers been recharged within a year? 


ls date of recharge shown on tag attached to extinguishers? 


huildi 





ts g equipped with standpipe and hose having nozzle attached? 


Is hose in good serviceable condition? 


Completed by 














Fire prevention in the school itself 
should begin with the architect. It 
should include provision for maxi- 
mum fire-proof construction through- 
out the building; installation of 
automatic alarms, sprinkler systems 
and fire extinguishers; provision of 
adequate exits; installation of a safe 
heating system with fire proof fur- 
nace rooms and flues; installation of 
correct wiring and insulation of 
electrical systems; and the location 
of the school plant with respect to 
a non-hazardous surrounding en- 
vironment. 

I asked an architect if he would 
jot down a few important points on 
fire resistant construction. 

1. Suitably positioned stair wells 
for the orderly and rapid evacuation 
of personnel from every part of the 
school. 

2. Stairs to be of fireproof mate- 
ials and enclosed in a safety well 

ith smoke and draft barrier doors 
t each floor line. 

3. Stairs to lead to a direct out- 
oor exit at grade level. 


4. All stairs equipped with hand 
rails and sufficient distance between 
hand rails for passage of two persons 
(i.e. not over 5’ 0” between rails). 

5. Stair treads to be of non-slip 
materials particularly stair nosings. 

6. Stairs should be at right angles 
to corridors and not at the ends. 
Stair runs should be broken with 
landings to prevent long runs of 
stairs. 

7. Adequate system of alarm sig- 
nals and proper spacing of fire fight- 
ing apparatus such as extinguishers 
and fire hose. 

8. All exit doors to be fully equip- 
ped with panic bolt hardware. 

9. Paint and other inflammable 
stores to be kept in fire proof rooms 
protected by fusible link weighted 
door closers. Doors to bear under- 
writers’ label. 

10. Buildings to be protected with 
lightning rod equipment. 

11. All under stair storage places 
to be properly lighted and lined with 
fireproof materials. 

12. Decorative curtains as used 


in auditoriums, special rooms, etc., 
to be fire proof or anti-fire treated 
fabrics. 

13. Direct connected fire alarm 
box to fire hall. 

14. Class room doors should be 
recessed and not swing out into cor- 
ridor traffic stream. 

15. Safe heating system. 

16. Water Safety—non-slip floors 
in shower rooms, non-slip materials 
around pools. Pools well lighted for 
under water observation. Proper 
depths and clearances for diving 
equipment used. 

Electrical Equipment all of safety 
type, properly grounded, fused, panel 
fronts, etc. Locked safety guard 
partitions around main switches and 
meter boards. 

Glass—either wired glass or du- 
plate safety glass in all glazed 
doors. 

Copies of the book—“Fire Preven- 
tion Education” should be in the 
hands of all school administrators. 
It may be obtained free from The 
King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


ICTORIA COMPOSITE HIGH SCHOOL, EDMONTON 


ood roof, along the top of the steps up the permanent 
bleacher section. Each end of the gym has its own 360 
egree speaker connected to the school’s public address 
ystem, and its own incandescent and mercury vapour 
ighting, scientifically arranged for gymnasium needs. 
oys and girls have separate entrances into the gym 
rom their separate dressing rooms downstairs. 

Beneath the gymnasium is probably the only swim- 

ing pool of its kind and appointment in Canada. 

It is L-shaped, measuring 28’ x 75’ on the long leg, and 
5’ x 60’ on the short leg. The long leg is used for swim- 

ing only, and has a maximum water depth of 5’ 6”. The 
hort leg is the diving area, with a maximum depth of 

1’ for the one and three meter diving boards. Spacious 
non-slip tile walkways are provided around the entire 
pool, and modern under-water lighting is supplied by 19- 
500 watt underwater lights set in the walls. 

Walls of the pool room are glazed brick to a height of 
8’, with cement plaster, covered with special plastic paint 
(Vitretex) on the upper walls and plastered portions of 
the ceiling. Most of the ceiling is covered with perfor- 
ated acoustic tile. 


Permanent bleachers to accommodate 200 spectators 
give a complete view of both diving and swimming por- 
tions of the pool. 

Ample dressing room space, complete with gang show- 
ers in beautifully tiled rooms, ample washroom facilities, 


tote basket storage, bathing suit drying areas, team 
rooms, and supervisors’ offices are available for both boys 
and girls, and both have direct and private access to pool 
and gymnasium. 
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In the girls’ dressing rooms, both individual and gang 
showers have been supplied, and a special makeup room is 
set aside, complete with hair-drying equipment. The 
rose-tiled girls’ shower rooms are regarded by many as 
probably the most beautiful rooms in the whole building 
—certainly as the loveliest examples of tile work in a 
structure where outstanding tile and terrazzo work pre- 
vails. 

Included in the recreation wing is a modern, sound- 
proof 25-yard rifle range, complete with gun room and 
meeting room. 

The cafeteria, located on the main floor, is self-con- 
tained, with highly modernized serving area of stainless 
steel and ceramic tile, and a hardwood maple floor for 
dancing. Use of a large “Modernfold” door permits the 
serving area to be shut off from the cafeteria, allowing 
the room to be used for study groups, dances or other 
functions without interfering with the kitchen. Modern- 
istic lighting is arranged so that special effects can be 
created for various events, and adequate checking facili- 
ties are adjacent to the cafeteria. 

At different locations on the school grounds, bicycle 
storage racks are provided, with metal rocf. Adjoining 
the shop wing are car parking areas complete with elec- 
trical plug-ins. Both bicycle and car parking areas are 
illuminated with flood lights. 

Victoria Composite High School stands as a monument 
of vision and planning, and to those whose skilfull hands 
built it. It will provide, for long years, proof of the 
conviction that through education we can build better 
citizens, and through better citizens, a better world. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


Royal York Hotel, Toronto 
October 15-18, inclusive 


President—Mr. T. Clift, First Assistant Superintendent, Board of Education, Atlanta, 
Ga., U.S.A 


Secretary- Tecavaves-~—2Er. Harley W. Anderson, Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S.A. 


Convention Manager—Mr. C. H. R. Fuller, Business Administrator, Board of Education, 
Toronto, Canada. 


momee | oe E. C. Spratt, Hillyard Sales Companies, St. Joseph, Missouri, 


Convention Host 
Board of Education, Toronto, Canada 
Convention Manager—Mr. C. H. R. Fuller, Board of Education, Toronto. 
Chairman—Men’s Service Committee—Mr. Albert Hodgins, Board of Education, Toronto. 
Chairman—Women’s Service Committee—Mrs. C. H. R. Fuller, Board of Education, 
Toronto. 
Canadian Affiliate 
Ontario Association of School Business Officials 


President—Mr. J. M. McGrigor, Business Administrator, Board of Education, Galt, On- 
tario. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. Albert Hodgins, Deputy Business Administrator, Board of 
Education, Toronto. 


At its Annual Convention in June last, the Ontario Association went on record as 
unanimously backing the Toronto Board of Education as host of the International 
Association, and offered the fullest co-operation of its executive and members in help- 
ing to make the convention an outstanding success. 


Printed Programmes will be available in September 


Canadian school executives and school board officials interested in this convention 
which is being held in Canada for the second time in its history, should write for fur- 
ther information and programme direct to Mr. C. H. R. Fuller, Business Administrator 
of the Toronto Board of Education, and Manager of the convention, at his office 155 
College Street, Toronto. 


Besides the full programme of addresses and discussions on a wide range of topics 
on school administration, led by experts in their fields, there will be special addresses 
by outstanding speakers, among whom will be the following: 


Opening Address—Mr. Don Henshaw, MacLaren Advertising Company, Toronto. 


Banquet Address—His Excellency, the Hon. Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, High Com- 
missioner for the United Kingdom in Canada. 


Educational Address—Dr. J. G. Althouse, Chief Director of Education for the 
Province of Ontario. 


Scientific Lecture and Demonstration—Professor R. Bieselle, Jr., \Chairman, Dept. 
of Electrical Engineering, Southern Methodist University, 
U.S.A. : 


The Ladies Committee of the Toronto Board of Education, led by Mrs. C. H. R. 
Fuller, has provided a wonderful programme of activities which will keep the visiting 
ladies busy for the entire convention. 
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* 
a complete incentive plan of 


Underwood 


CERTIFICATES AND AWARDS 
FOR TYPEWRITING 


For the encouragement of higher standards of typewriting speed and accuracy 
in Canadian schools, Underwood Limited now offers a complete plan of 
Certificates and Awards. Commencing with the basic or initial certificate, 
the Underwood Plan offers a new incentive for each successive step in the 
acquisition of typewriting skill, culminating in the winning of the Expert Certifi- 
cate, and finally the Underwood Proficiency Employment Card Certificate. 
Here are the awards now availabie. 
Basic Certificate 
Progress Certificate for 40 words 
Speed and Accuracy Certificate for 50 words 
Superior Certificate for 60 words 


Expert Certificate for 70 and more words 
Proficiency Employment Card Certificate 


PIN AWARDS 


Metal silver-plate pins 
(obtainable at monvfacturer’s cost of 50 cents each) 


Silver, blue, white at 40 Silver, blue, red at 60 


Silver, blue, yellow at 50 Silver, blue, green at 70 or more 
(inscribed EXPERT) 


For full information on this plan of Underwood Certificates and awards, 
write to Miss Ruth Treen, Director of Educational! Division: 


Underwood Limited 


HEAD OFFICE—135 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CANADIAN CITIES 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION CANADIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
September 18th to 20th, 1951 








A MUTUAL CODE OF ETHICS FOR SCHOOL BOARDS AND THEIR TEACHERS 


The New York State School Boards Association and the State Teachers Association have agreed upon the following 
mutual code of ethics as a means of developing good relations. 


1. The teacher and the school board recognize that 
while the teacher participates in the formulation of 
school policy under the leadership of the school adminis- 
trator, it is the duty of the administrator to recommend, 
and the prerogative of the board to determine final policy. 

2. The teacher and the school board transact all official 
business through proper channels and hold inviolate all 
onfidential information. 

3. The teacher and the school board recognize their 
bligations to develop growing appreciation and under- 
tanding of the principles of democracy; they refrain 
rom using the school to promote personal views on re- 
igion, race, or partisan politics. 

4. The teacher and the school board agree that due 
otice in fair time be given in all cases of appointment, 
esignation, or termination of service. 

. The teacher and the school board avoid disparage- 
ent of fellow workers and predecessors. 

6. The teacher and the school board are impartial in 
ll relationships with the pupil. 

7. The teacher and the school board encourage able 
nd promising students to enter the teaching profession. 

8. The teacher receives from the administrator candid 
ppraisal of his work, and help with his problems; the 

hool board requires such supervisory assistance. 

9. The teacher actively participates in the work of 


INTERCOMMUNICATION AT MOUNT ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL 

The ideal arrangement utilizes both a loudspeaking 
system and a telephone system. 
messages of general interest are transmitted by means 
of the speakers, but when the principal wishes to contact 


Music, lectures, and 


a teacher immediately, he uses the telephone. The 
students are interrupted to a lesser degree and do not 
hear all the details of the conversation. 

Such an arrangement is installed in the new Mount 
Royal High School, first of the Montreal School Board’s 
post-war schools. A push-button panel in the principal’s 
office and another in the secretary’s office adjacent, per- 
mit either to call any of 45 classrooms, laboratories, and 
offices. Calls originated from any of these 45 outlying 
telephones are normally answered by the secretary who, 
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local, state, and national professional educational asso- 
ciations; the school board actively participates in the 
work of township, county, district, state, and national 
school boards associations. 

10. The teacher uses ethical procedures in securing 
positions, and in maintaining salary schedules; the school 
board uses ethical procedures in filling positions and in 
maintaining salary schedules. 


11. The teacher accepts no compensation from firms 
commercially interested in the school; no member of the 
school board accepts such compensation. 

12. The teacher assumes responsibility for the welfare 
of the pupil and shows sympathetic understanding of 
pupil problems; the school board provides conditions 
under which this can be accomplished. 


13. The teacher endeavors to maintain good mental 
and physical health and to maintain a wholesome attitude 
toward the pupil; the school board provides healthful 
teaching environment. 

14. The teacher develops through continued study, 
travel, participation in professional and community life, 
and through wholesome human relationships; the school 
board stimulates and encourages professional growth of 
the teacher. 

15. The teacher is proud of his profession; the school 
board is proud of its teacher. 


(Continued from page 40) 
when necessary, can ring the principal and turn the call 
over to him. 

Although the necessity for it seldom arises, it is also 
possible, on occasion, to call and talk to several class- 
rooms simultaneously, or to allow two outlying telephones 
to hold a conversation between themselves. No switch- 
board and no switchboard operator are required. 

This telephone system is not connected in any way 
with the services of the Bell Telephone Company and as 
such is the property of the High School. The suspended 
handset type of telephone was chosen for all rooms be- 
cause of its greater adaptability to users of all heights. 
This system went into operation with the opening of the 
school in February and has been in constant use for 
communications of all kinds since. 
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and fast... 


KARDEX 


@ Education is too important a business to rely on guesswork . . . whether 
your immediate concern is with John Hooper’s class record . . . Instructor 
Engle’s graduate work ... or the last order for supplies by the Department 
of Building and Grounds. 





Small wonder, then, that schools increasingly are adopting Kardex, the 
record system proved in thousands of installations. 


For Kardex gives, often WITHIN SECONDS, the pertinent facts on 
hundreds of students . . . or teachers . . . or supply orders, by a quick 
glance at the visible signals (see illustration). 


By these signals, Kardex concentrates attention where attention is 
needed—on the exceptions. For full information and sample forms, write 
Remington Rand Limited, 199 Bay Street, Toronto. 


NEED COPIES? USE PORTAGRAPH 


For making student transcripts, for copying all kinds of records, the surest, 
fastest way is by photography: No proofreading, no correcting. Porta- 
graph makes a perfect facsimile of the original copy. Portagraph paper 
is precut to standard sizes, eliminates trimming. 


Rlemingtore Fkaredl + 1c: ror0n0 


Branches in All 
THE FIRST NAME IN SCHOOL RECORD SYSTEMS Principal Cities 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE CLASSROOM - A GUIDE FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 


1. Interested and busy children 
are seldom discipline problems. 
Most disciplinary cases arise from 
a pupil's boredom or feeling of 
being unappreciated. 

2. If a discipline problem does 
arise, it is usually the teacher's 
responsibility to solve it himself. 
Only under exceptional circum- 
stances does he send or take the 
offender to the principal's office. 

3 An effective teacher is usual- 
ly friendly with his students but 
not “chummy.” Pupils lose respect 
for the teacher who tries to put 
himself on their level. 

4. A good teacher is usually a 
good housekeeper. Pupils also 
lose respect for a teacher who 
appears unable to keep his things 
in good order. Furthermore, if 
a teacher writes neatly on pupils’ 
papers and on the blackboard, he 
is encouraging the important ha- 
bit of neatness. 

5. The wise young teacher real- 
izes he should not stop learning 
merely because he has made a 
graceful exit from a school of 
education. Only by reading the 
latest in pedagogical books and 
magazines will he advance and 
mature in his teaching. 

6. If the teacher is interest- 
ed in the classwork, the pupils 
are usually interested. Interest, 
like enthusiasm and the measles, 
is contagious. Without interest, 
the pupil learns little. 

7. A Textbook is meant to be an 
aid, not a dictator. “Textbook 
teachers” are still numerous, even 
in our so-called enlightened era. 
The good teacher uses many dif- 
ferent materials that fit into his 
plans. 


8. Talking too much is the 
commonest error in the teaching 
profession. The good teacher gets 
his pupils to talk and guides their 
discussion. 

9. Homework is never done well 
unless it has first been thorough- 
ly planned, honestly justified, 
and clearly explained. The teach- 
er who shouts, “Pages 54 to 60 
for tomorrow!” just as the dis- 
missal bell begins to clang reaps 
a meager harvest of effective 
homework. 

10. The average  parents-in- 
distress who visit the teacher are 
highly co-operative but somewhat 
baffled. The good teacher deals 
frankly, patiently, and calmly 
with them. They will appreciate 
it, and their children’s work will 
improve as a result. 

11. Teaching promptness is 
largely a matter of example. The 
good teacher is habitually prompt. 

12. The methodical return of 
corrected papers to the student 
enables him to discover his errors 
and estimate his progress — or 
lack of it. Some teachers never 
return pupils’ papers; others re- 
turn them only after such a lapse 
of time that the pupil has com- 
pletely forgotten what the re- 
quirements of the job were. Stu- 
dents do not rate highly a teacher 
of either type. 

13. The teacher who abandons 
his professional ideals, yet con- 
tinues to teach, belongs elsewhere 
than in a school. The significant 
is achieved only through the pos- 
session of ideals. 

14. Any teacher who fails to 
derive some degree of pleasure 
from working with boys and girls 


and observing their expanding 
personalites and knowledge, 
should hand in his resignation at 
once. A square peg doesn’t fit a 
round hole. 

15. The well-planned lesson has 
the best chance of success. Mak- 
ing lesson plans isn’t always 
thrilling, but every serious human 
endeavour gains by careful plan- 
ning. 

16. A ready sense of humour 
is valuable. Pupils generally de- 
opine the solemn face, the sepul- 
chral voice. They like to laugh 
with the teacher. But the good 
teacher returns quickly to the 
work at hand. 

17. The wise teacher doesn’t 
continually “talk a when 
away from school. 0 do so 
makes him appear shallow. 

18. The wise teacher does not 
discuss with others any matters 
which common sense indicates are 
confidential. To do so is a sure 
way of running into trouble. 

19. The teacher owes it to his 
pupils to keep physically fit and 
mentally alert. Only then can he 
do his best work. 

20. Every good teacher pos- 
seses what is, to him at least, an 
acceptable philosophy of life, 
which enables him to achieve 
some degree of poise, tolerance, 
and serenity. The ship without 
a rudder seldom reaches port. 

21. The intelligent teacher joins 
professional organizations—local, 
provincial and national. They are 
our shield. “United we stand; 
divided we fall.” 

22. The good teacher is usually 
consistent, not mercurial. Child- 
ren like to know what to expect. 

—From NEA Journal. 











iow Important is Intellectual Training 

According to present day educational philosophy, we 

ust educate the “whole man”, physical and social, as well 

intellectual, and some people, although admitting the 
nportance of a balanced personality, are beginning to 
ink that this three-fold objective of the schools is react- 
ng to the disadvantage of intellectual training. 

As a commentary on this score, the U.S. Engineers 
Council of Professional Development recently conducted 
an inquiry into “the most desirable personal character- 
istics” of members of their profession, with the following 
results: 


After the prime importance of personal quality was 
agreed upon unanimously, the following characteristics 
were listed according to their importance: 


(1) Intelligence is the most highly sought after per- 
sonal quality in an engineering employee; 

(2) Dependability is second only to intelligence; 

(3) Organizational acceptability ; 

(4) Energy; 

(5) Emotional acceptability. 


Physical acceptability was considered to be the least 
important characteristic of all. The same order of rating 
was given by all groups queried by questionnaires—top 
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engineering executives, engineering school adminis- 
trators, university faculty members, personnel officers and 
even the students themselves. Could it be the educa- 
tionists who have been depricating the importance of 
intellectual attainment in the schools? 
* * z 

The Artist and the Schools 

French school authorities have decided 
young generation must grow up in surroundings 
favourable to art appreciation. Following a recent 
government decision, part of the sum voted by the 
French parliament for the building of schools or uni- 
versities will be used to commission works of painters, 
sculptors and engravers, who will thus be given an 
opportunity of showing their talent. (UNESCO). 


that the 


* * VW * 

Art and Art Objects for Schools 

The Hertfordshire Education Committee, England, be- 
lieves in providing new schools with painting and art 
objects. This enterprising school authority spends 42% 
of the cost of new schools on murals and sculpture. For 
their new post-war Barclay secondary modern school the 
committee commissioned Henry Moore, well-known sculp- 
tor to do a bronze group which has now been erected at 
the school. 
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MAKE THIS 
YOUR GUIDE 


When purchasing new classroom seating and other school furniture, 
you can be sure of the finest and most modern equipment by 
selecting your requirements from catalogue F. 51. 

This new edition has been widely distributed. Have you re- 
ceived a copy? If not, please write immediately to 


Hendry Division 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
Successor to The Geo. Ut. Hendry Co. Limited 


146 Kendal Avenue, Toronto 4 7275 St. Urbain Street, Montreal 14 
1076 Granville Street, Vancouver 
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Humanism 
in Action 


By CLAUDE W. THOMPSON 
Professor of the Humanities 


Sin Georce Wituams CoLLece, 
MOoNnTREAL 


The creation of the Humanities 
Research Council of Canada, the 
recent survey made by the Massey 
Commission on the Arts and Letters 
in Canada, and the new Humanities 
Association in Canada make this a 
timely book for all those who are 
interested in the New Humanism 


Beginning with an explanation of 
this upsurge of interest in the 
humanities, Professor Thompson pro- 
ceeds to tie in the present-day 
political, social, economic, religious, 
and cultural life of the new age. 
Chapters are devoted to the role of 
Education, of the Arts and Sciences, 
of the family, the community, and 
the state in our new planetary 
world. 


The role of religion, of philosophy, 
and the influences of history and 
science are woven into the pattern 
of modern life 


Both educators and the general 
public will find in these pages not 
only a record of our present-day 
problems and hazards but an 
ardent plea for the recognition of 
the importance of the Individual in 
shaping the destiny of man 


Especially at this time of doubt 
and uncertainty, no library or edu- 
cator can afford to be without this 
latest contribution to the new 
humanism formed on faith in the 
potentialities of Man and his ulti- 
mate achievement of a planetary 
democracy. 


283 pages —- $3.75 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
(CANADA) LIMITED 


381-383 Church Se. 


Toronto, Ontario 
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The Fundamentals of Public School Ad- 
ministration, by Ward G. Reeder, 
Macmillan, $5.00. 

This book discusses the urgent and 
recurring problems found in the admin- 
istration of a local school system whe- 
ther the system be rural or urban, 
small or large. It deals with those 
problems primarily from the point of 
view of the officials and employees who 
have the chief responsibility for ad- 
ministering the schools, namely, the 
superintendent and the board of educa- 
tion; it does not, however, neglect the 
administrative problems of other school 
employees such as principals and teach- 
ere, It is a manual of theory and prac- 
tice; it emphasizes why and how in 
school administration. 

The book is organized in seven parts 
as follows: Part I—Administrative Per- 
sonnel and Organization; Part II—Ad- 
ministration of Instructional Em- 
ployees; Part III—Administration of 
School Plant; Part IV—Administration 
of School Business Affairs; Part V— 
Administration of Pupil Personnel; 
Part VI—Administration of Instruc- 
tional Materials and Part VIII—Special 
Phases of School Administration. 

The writer suggests that this is a 
book that should be included in every 
school administration’s special book 
shelf of reference and study material. 


In Search of Food, by Dennis Clark— 

Longmans Green, $1.00. 

In Search of Food is an enthralling 
little book which tells the story of 
man’s search for food down through 
the ages, and the development of its 
preparation for eating. The author 
has traced his subject to its beginnings, 
and describes primeval hunters, the 
first fishermen, the cultivators and 
farmers; the makers of fire, and the 
first cooks. 

Over and above this the book has a 
fine literary flavour, being a veritable 
anthology of quotations and extracts 
on the subject from the works of 
famous authors. 

The writer recommends In Search of 
Food as a valuable addition to any 
school library both for its immediate 
subject and because it contains many 
points of interest with social studies, 
health, home economics and literature. 


Let’s Play Safe—Seiberling Rubber Co. 
of Canada Limited, Toronto, 10c. 

A very attractive little booklet en- 
titled, “Let’s Play Safe” printed in full 
colour and designed for pre-school and 
primary grade children, has been re- 
ceived by School Progress. It has been 
published by the Seiberling Rubber Co. 
of Canada Limited, and may be obtain- 
ed from any Seiberling dealer across 
the country. 

Accidents to children are tragic, and 
the prime purpose of the booklet is 
to help teach safety. Believing that 
safety habits instilled before a boy or 


girl reaches public school age are 
important, this combination story and 
picture book is to meet this need on the 
part of parents. Teachers in the prim- 
ary grades will, the writer feels sure, 
find this inexpensive booklet very use- 
ful in teaching practical safety against 
a play background. 


Educational Publicity, Benjamin Fine 
—Musson Book Co., Leaside, Tor- 
onto, $5.00. 

Almost everybody interested in edu- 
cation knows that Dr. Fine is the edu- 
cation editor of “The New York Times”. 
It is not as well known, however, that 
during the past ten years he has 
taught and has conducted workshops in 
public relations and publicity in various 
colleges and universities including the 
New School for Social Research, New 
York University, University of Kansas 
City, and Yeshiva University. 

In this book Dr. Fine draws heavily 
on his experience both as an editor and 
as a teacher with the result that he 
has written a highly informative and 
interesting work. 

It is essentially a “how to do” book. 
Fourteen of its 25 chapters actually 
have that phrase in their headings— 
“how to write a publicity release”; 
“how to recognize educational news”; 
how to select your publicity staff”; 
“how to get your story printed”; “how 
to build good public relations with the 
press” are typical chapter headings. 

Dr. Fine goes into great detail on 
the minutae of public relations and 
publicity practices. For example, he 
gives more than 250 synonyms for the 
word “said” and lists cliches to be 
avoided. 

In telling what to do Dr. Fine de- 
votes much space to what not to do. 
To the student and young practitioner 
these chapters, studded with horrible 
examples of poor releases which have 
crossed his desk, are of incalculable 
value. 


Know the Game (Series) Lawn Tennis— 
Soccer Associates, 10 Overlook Ter- 
race, New York 33—50c. 


A new type of presentation in book 
form explaining the rules and princi- 
ples of tennis is “Know The Game— 
Lawn Tennis”. The colourful well- 
illustyated booklet, complete with dia- 
grams and drawings explaining the 
rules, faults, fouls and questions and 
answers on the game, has recently been 
published for the Lawn Tennis Associ- 
ation of England. 

The book, which sells for 50 cents 
in the United States, is obtainable 
from Soccer Associates, 10 Overlook 
Terrace, New York 33, N.Y. 
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Other books in the “Know The Game” 
visual series include Squash Racquets, 
Soccer Football, Rugby Football, Bad- 
minton, Swimming, Women’s Hockey 
and Men’s Field Hockey. 

A special discount of 10 per cent is 


allowed for group purchases of six or | 


more books of one title. 


Invisible Mending published by Culver 


Products Company, 3630 Eastham | 


Drive, Culver City 2, Calif.—$1.00. 
This book reveals for the first time 
to the layman, the intricate but rela- 


tively easy art of reweaving materials. 


Invisible Mending covers all the most 


common types of reweaving. Chapters | 
are devoted to French weaving, mate- 


rial splicing, patch weaving, stoating 


and hosiery repair and the mending of | 


knitted goods. Each chapter is pro- 
fusely illustrated with simple line draw- 
ings for the reader to follow. 


So the novice will not be discouraged, 


the authors have included several 


chapters on background information. 
Threads, yarns, materials and tools for 


reweaving are all discussed before en- 
tering the subject of actual reweaving. 
Many of those interested will doubt- 
lessly regard this background informa- 


tion as “primer” reading, but the pub- | 


lishers obviously are trying to meet 


the demands of the amateur in the 


sewing arts. 


Piping Pointer—1951 Edition—Free on 
request—Crane Limited, 1170 Beaver 
Hall Square, Montreal, Que. 
Thirty-six pages of practical data 

and illustrations are contained in a 

remarkably comprehensive booklet just 

published under the title of “Piping 

Pointers”. 

“Piping Pointers” is certainly an in- 
dispensable reference guide for the 
trainee, and no doubt will also be ap- 
preciated as a refresher course for the 
old timer. It is stated that interested 
individuals or firms are welcome to 
quantities of these manuals for train- 
ing purposes, apprenticeship classes, 


and distribution to plant design, oper- 


ators and maintenance men. 
The manual clearly yet simply out- 
lines the following:— 


Names of Parts of Basic Valve De- 


signs; The Principal Function of 


Valves; Basic Valve Designs ‘widely | 
used in Piping Systems; Valve Discs; | 


Variations in Stem Operation; The 


Different Types of Bonnet Joints; | 
Check Valves; End Connections on | 
Valves and Fittings; Materials of | 


which Valves and Fittings are Made; 
The Choosing of Valves that are Best 
Suited to do the Job Most Efficiently; 


Types of Valves; The Diaphragm | 
Valve; Pipe Fittings; How to Read and | [HE MIMEQGRAPH COMPANY, LTD. 
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makes COPIES 


better, faster, easier! 
at lower overall cost! 


S° broad are its applications that federal, 

state, and municipal governments, as- 
sociations, factories and offices, schools, and 
churches . . . all profitably use MODERN 
mimeographing to produce ten to thou- 
sands of copies of anything handwritten, 
typed, or drawn. 

From least expensive model 410, to high- 
est achievement in heavy duty performance, 
model 450... all A. B. DICK mimeographs 
produce identical, sharp, clear, permanent 
black-on-white copies (or 2-3-4 colors at 
one time)—and are for use with all makes 
of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


ma A'B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


_ if it bears REPEATING... 


189 JOHN ST., TORONTO, ONT. 
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How would you like to have 


Fifty Teachers to a Classroom ? 


The Metropolitan School Study Council's booklet shows | 
how it is possible to enrich school programmes through | 
local resources, by utilizing the talents of interested | 


citizens. 


Other new books of interest 
The Fundamentals of Public School Administration 


By Ward G. Reeder. Third edition just published $4.75 


ree a 


A full discussion of the urgent and recurring problems 


of local school systems. 


by Glen E. Smith 


ance work. 





70 Bond Street 





Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program 
$3.20 


Here in one book, students, teachers and beginning 


counsellors will find all the fundamental skills of guid- 


Order from your bookstore, or 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Toronto 2, Ont. 








Order Reducing Fittings; How to 
Make up a Screwed Joint; How to As- 
semble a Flinged Joint; Welded Pipe 
Joints; Hints on Installing Valves; 
Maintenance; Facts Gaskets and 
Packing; Pipe Hangers; Pressure Regu- 
lating; How to Use Automatic Air 
Vent or Water Drain Valves; Steam 
Traps; Installing Safety and Relief 
Valves; Union Fittings; The Handling 
of Piping Materials; Wrenches; Vises; 
How Accessories Help Step Up Piping 
Efficiency; All the Do’s and Don’ts for 
Better Piping Service. 


on 


Accompanying the above information 
are 316 illustrations which will clarify 
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points which may not be too clear to 
the beginner. 


How To Run a Lathe—50th Edition— 
A. R. Williams Machinery Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Toronto. Paper, 25c.; Fabrikoid 
cover, $1.00. 

In 1907, one year after the estab- 
lishment of the South Bend Lathe 
Works, the first edition of the book 
“How to Run a Lathe” was published. 
The original publication contained only 
a few pages and illustrations. Each 
successive issue grew in accordance 
with the increasing experience and 
know-how of the South Bend Lathe 





| Works. For the past forty-four years 
| the “How To Run a Lathe” book has 
| been used as a source of reference for 
| the skilled machinist and a textbook 


for students. There have been editions 


| published in the French, Spanish, Chin- 


$ .70 


ese and Portuguese languages. The 
new 50th edition printed in English is 
a composit of 45 years of experience, 
countless hours of research, and valu- 
able ideas and suggestions submitted 
by hundreds of experienced shop men. 

The current edition is 8” x 5%”, has 
128 pages and over 350 illustrations. 
There are eleven chapters clearly writ- 
ten in nontechnical language making it 
easy for the beginner to understand. 
The texts cover such items as the cor- 
rect installation and levelling of the 
lathe, grinding cutter bits, turning, 
boring, thread cutting, taper turning, 
drilling, reaming, tapping, machina- 
bility ratings and cutting speeds for 
various kinds of steels; standard 
tolerances for press fits, running fits, 
push fits, and sliding fits; allowances 
for finish turning, filing, polishing, 
grinding, reaming, lapping and hon- 
ing; and tooling dimensions for South 
Bend Lathes. 

Edition 50 “How to Run a Lathe”, 
is available in paper binding at 25c 
or in imitation leather fabrikoid bind- 
ing at $1.00 a copy postpaid. Sample 
copies will be sent free of charge to 
Vocational Directors and Instructors. 
For quantity prices and sample copy 
write to A. R. Williams Machinery Mfg. 
Co. Ltd., 60 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


Martin Aptitude Testing Kit—Martin 
Publishing Co., 690 Market St., San 
Francisco 4, $10.00. 

A new and improved edition of the 
Martin packaged aptitude testing pro- 
gram is now available to office man- 
agers to aid them in making the best 
use of their employees’ abilities. This 
is believed to be the only completely 
packaged program which can be ef- 
fectively used by the average office 
manager without consultation with 
high-priced specialists. It might well 
be useful in School Guidance Depart- 
ments. 

The aptitude program is the out- 
growth of research conducted by How- 
ard G. Martin, an industrial psycholo- 
gist, during 1947 and 1948. Use of 
the tests showed that definite patterns 
of scores could be identified for vari- 
ous kinds of office jobs. Upon com- 
pletion of these studies, the way was 
clear for the preparation and national 
distribution in 1949 of a complete apti- 
tude program which would enable an 
office manager, unfamiliar with test- 
ing, to use tests effectively in placing 
office workers without the expense of 
consulting industrial psychologists. 
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KEEP YOUR HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
PERPETUMLY \\P -10-DATE 
































SPECIAL PRICES 


FOR SCHOOLS | 


The Special Westinghouse Five-Year 
Appliance Replacement Plan affords 
the advantages of completely modern 
electrical equipment at the lowest 
possible cost! All appliances are re- 
placed regularly with latest models— 
at no extra cost! There's no charge for 
maintenance or service work .. . re- 
placements are free! 


Teachers and pupils both, benefit from 
this generous Five-Year Plan . . . they 
work with the latest and most efficient 
equipment at all times! To school 
boards and trustees it presents worth- 

@ NO CHARGE FOR DEPRECIATION while savings on purchasing and main- 


tenance! 
@ NO CHARGE FOR SERVICE 
@ NO CHARGE FOR MAINTENANCE Write for full particulars to: Home Economics 


Depart. t, C dian Westingh Comp 
@ NO CHARGE FOR REPLACEMENT Limited, Appliance Division, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Westinghouse FIVE YEAR APPLIANCE 





REPLACEMENT PLAN 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED - HAMILTON, CANADA 
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4544E—BEGINNER’S GLOBE 


A COMPLETE 
GRADED MAP PROGRAM | 


Teachers and administrators will welcome maps and globes designed for 
the different levels of learning. The Rand McNally program provides: 


1. A GRADED GLOBE PROGRAM — 








BEGINNER’S MAPS (Set of 8) 
SIMPLIFIED MAPS— 


SR903—World 
SR300—Eur 








SPECIAL RANALLY PHYSICAL-POLITICAL MAPS— 


Mtg. A (Wood Rods at Top and 
Bottom) 


Mtg. MC (Spring Roller Portable Steel 
Board) 


RD300— Europe | 
RD101—The United States | 
RD906— World 
RD102—Canada 


Write for complete Catalogue of Maps, Atlases and Globes to 


W. J. GAGE & COMPANY LIMITED 


82 SPADINA AVENUE — TORONTO 2B, ONT. 


2244E—SIMPLIFIED RANALLY GLOBE 
3344E—RANALLY PHYSICAL-POLITICAL GLOBE 


2. A GRADED MAP PROGRAM — 
$18.00 


Mtg. A (Wood Rods at Top and 
Bottom) 


SR101_The United States | Mtg. MC (Spring Roller Portable Steel 
Board) a : 


$18.00 
. 18.75 


(Set of 10) 




















The 1949 packaged program was an- 

ounced in May of that year and its 
ceptance was widespread. The new 
ition of the kit is a further improve- 
ent over the 1949 program. 

The aptitude testing kit includes a 

umber Facility Test’ (measuring the 
pplicant’s speed and accuracy in work- 

g with figures), a Name Checking 

est and a Number Checking Test 
gauging speed and accuracy in gen- 
ral clerical duties), an Arithmetic 

asoning Test (measuring ability to 

ink logically in terms of amounts, 
rates, and quantities), a Vocabulary 
Test (gauging ability to learn rapidly 
and understand directions), a Steno 
Test (standard letters to be dictated to 
the applicant, determining basic short- 
hand skill), a Typing Test (straight 
copying from standardized material), 
an Individual Record Chart (showing 
graphically the applicant’s pattern of 
office aptitudes and skills), a Manual 
of Instructions, and a set of Scoring 
Stencils. 

The person’s suitability for various 
office duties is determined by compar- 
ing his pattern of abilities with stand- 
ard patterns in the manual. These 
standard patterns represent minimum 
requirements for typical office posi- 
tions. Sufficient materials are _ in- 
cluded in the testing kit for use with 


“4 


ten applicants and replacement mater- 
ials- are available at low cost. 


Better History Texthbooks—Unesco and 
Its Programme Series—University 
of Torento Press. 

Unesco’s efforts to bring about text- 
book improvement and some results 
already achieved, are outlined in a 
newly published 30-page pamphlet en- 
titled “Better History Textbooks”. 

In April, 1950, Unesco published a 

reliminary booklet entitled “A Hand- 

k for the Improvement of Text- 

books and Teaching Materials”, indi- 
eating its plan of action in these fields. 
A few months later, in August, 1950, 
an International Seminar, whose main 
topic of study was “Improvement of 
Textbooks, particularly History Text- 
books” was held in Brussels. The ques- 
tions asked of the specialists at this 
meeting were clearly set out: “What 
are the best methods for the evaluation 
and improvement of textbooks, and how 
can the diffusion and effective use of 
history and other textbooks which con- 
tribute to internaticnal understanding 
be assured?” 

The participants, who worked in four 
study groups, stressed the necessity 
for a critical revision of textbooks on 
an international scale, by means of 
mutual agreements between countries. 
They also indicated the advantages of 
introducing into school curricula the 
teaching of world history, the history 
of civilizations, as well as a course on 
the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies. 


Geography Teaching For International 
Understanding—Unesco and Its Pro- 
gramme. 
Press. 
Geography as a part of school cur- 

riculum does not only consist of learn- 

ing about the physical aspects of the 
world in which we live. According to 
how it is taught, it can play an import- 
ant role in creating a spirit of under- 
standing between nations. It was to 
study this problem that Unesco invited 

44 specialists from 23 countries to a 

seminar held in Montreal,, Canada 

from 12 July to 23 August last year. 

A brief survey of the work done by 
the group has just been published by 
Unesco called “Geography Teaching 
for International Understanding” in 
the series of brochures entitled ‘Unesco 
and Its Programme”. 

Members of the seminar reaffirmed 
in the first place that it was essential 
for everyone to-day to have a sound 
geographical education. They also 
agreed that, in general, the teaching 
of geography lags very much behind 
the progress achieved in the field of 
practical geography. 

Programmes, methods and means of 
teaching, according to the age groups 
of the children for whom they were in- 
tended, were studied in detail. The 
seminar then discussed the training of 
teachers and their need for up-to-date 
information. 


University of Toronto 


Unesco Notes 

The fourth centenary of the founda- 
tion of National University of Mexico 
will be celebrated on September 11. 
The international character of the ob- 
servance will be marked by a Mexican 
Scientific Congress and an exhibition 
of Mexican culture, in which the Union 
of Latin-American Universities and 
specialists from the various countries 
in the western hemisphere will take 
part. 

> = . . 

Geography as a part of school cur- 
riculum does not only consist of learn- 
ing about the physical aspects of the 
world in which we live. According to 
how it is taught, it can play an import- 
ant role in creating a spirit of under- 
standing between nations. It was to 
study this problem that Unesco invited 
44 specialists from 23 countries to a 
seminar held in Montreal, Canada, 
from 12 July to 23 August last year. 

A brief survey of the work done by 
the group has just been published by 
Unesco called “Geography Teaching 
for International Understanding” in 
the series of brochures’ entitled 
“Unesco and Its Programme”. 

* > . > 

A study of the movement for im- 
proving the quality of education by 
raising the school-leaving age has just 
been published by Unesco in the form 
of a 72-page booklet, “Raising the 
School-leaving Age”, by Dr. I. L. Kan- 
del, M.A. Ph. D., Litt.D., L.L.D., an in- 
ternational authority on the subject. 
The study forms part of a group plan- 
ned by Unesco in an effort to clarify 
the problems of compulsory, free and 
universal schooling. 
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A 
LIGHTER 
BRIGHTER 
CHALKBOARD 
FOR 
LIGHTER 
AND 
BRIGHTER 
CLASSROOMS 


BETTER 
FOR 
TEACHING 


BETTER 
FOR 
LEARNING 





Over 50 Years 
of Chalkboard 
Building 
Experience 
Assures 
Perfection 


Prices 
on 
Application 
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Distributor 
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Sterling “Litesite” Chalkboard is manufac- 
tured from long-fibred Canadian asbestos 
and Portland Cement formed under tre- 
mendous hydraulic pressure. 


The resulting chalkboard body is uniform, free from defects and has 
a negligible coefficient of expansion. 


The backing is thoroughly kiln-dried and then moisture sealed. 


Hundreds of installations in all types of schools in all sections of 
Canada over a period of more than 20 years 
are the best proof of enduring quality. 
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106-108 YORK STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
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the world’s finest, largest selling 


DRAWING PENCILS 


SMOOTHER, 
STRONGER, 
ACCURATELY GRADED 


Ask working architects, engineers, 
idraftsmen. See how many use Venus 
—the pencil that holds a fine point 
tor sharp chisel edge. The pencil 
that gives you opaque lines for 
arp, clear reproduction. Venus 
Drevine Pencils are smooth, 
trong, accurate and uniform in 
all 17 degrees. 


GET 
THIS 


helpful, 
illustrated 
instruction 
brochure 





AND FREE Venus Drawing Pen- 
cils! Send 25¢ for the bro- 
chure on the art of pencil ren- 
dering. Included is a Venus 
Technical Test Kit —with two 
Venus Drawing Pencils. 





. 
VENUS PENCIL CO. LTD. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


VENUS PENCIL CO. LTD. 
TORONTO, ONT 
Enclosed is 25¢ for my copy of “Sketching 


with Venus"—and the Techuscal Tess Ket with 
2 Venus Drawing Pencils 
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A 
Accounting for Secretaries, Mayne and 
Crowningshield. This text presents 
theory and practice in its simplest 
terms with special emphasis on 
and procedure. Gregg. In press. 
Avocet Island, by John Hornby. For 
retarded readers. Action-t stories 
with a simple vocabulary. Grades 4-6. 
Ryerson, 25c 

B 


orm 


| Balance and Rhythm in Exercises, by 


| Translated 


Maja Carlquist and Tora Anylong. 
y Madeline Hamilton. The 
theory and practice of modern gym- 


nastic training. Macmillan, $4.50. 


| Book of Canadian Achievement, by 
| Helen Palk. Outstanding examples of 


Canadian achievement in a _ single 


| book. Dent, $3.50. 

The Bored Meeting, by Harry Symons. 
Humorous sketches and stories by a 
former winner of the Leacock Medal 
| for Humour. High School. Ryerson, 
$2.50. 


Cc 


| The Cambridge Syllabus of Religious 


Teaching for Schools. New Edition. 


| Macmillan. $1.20. 

| Canadian Commercial Correspondence. 
| A practical presentation of the funda- 
| mentals of business-letter writing for 


Secondary Schools. Pitman, $1.25. 

A Century of Science, edited by Her- 
bert Dingle. A factual review on which 
all thinking men may base an esti- 


| mate of past achievement and future 


| A Century of Technology, 


development. 


High School. 
$3.75. 


Ryerson, 
edited by 
Percy Dunsheath. An authoritative ac- 
count of scientific advances in nineteen 


| different fields. High School. Ryerson, 
$3.75. 


| a variety of topics. 


Children, Can You Answer This?, by 
George A. Birmingham. Questions on 
Graded to suit 


| children of all ages. Answers included. 


Grades 1-8. McC. & S., $2.00. 
Complete Course in Office Practice, 
Second Edition, by Allan E. Sparling. 
A revision of a standard Canadian 
text prepared expressly for use in 
commercial high schools. Gregg, $1.85. 
Conservation in Canada by Dr. O. M. 
McConkey. An excellent basis for 
teaching conservation. Illustrated. 
Reference. Dent, $3.00. 

Consumer Living, by Fred T. Wilhelms. 
This text is written for non-vocational 
courses in consumer education. Gregg, 
$3.70. 


D 

The Democracy Series, by Prudence 
Cutright and W. W. Charters. (Revised) 
Your Land and Mine. Grade III, $1.75; 
Toward Freedom. Grade IV, $1.80. 
Macmillan. 

Deserted City, by F. King. For retard- 
ed readers. Action-type stories with 
a simple vocabulary. Grades 4-6. 


Ryerson, 25c. 


An Educational Psychology of Learn- 
ing, by J. W. Tilton. A broad educa- 


| tional picture of psychology in four 


| Enameling: 


parts. Macmillan, $3.50. 


Principles and Practice, 
by Kenneth F. Bates. A practical guide 


1 
Jj | for the beginning student in the art of 


enameling on metal. Illustrated. Grades 
10-13. World, $4.50. 

English By Stages—Book III, by I. 
Morris. Comprises separate but co- 
ordinated language and reading books. 
Grades VII-VIII. Macmillan, 60c. 
English Fundamentals—Form A, by 
D. W. Emery and John M. Kierzek. 
Canadian Edition. A practical student 
text-workbook of lessons and exercises 
in English. Grade X. Macmillan $1.50. 
Essentials of Business Practice (Re- 
vised). An elementary textbook of busi- 
ness practice and recordkeeping for 
Grades 9 to 10. Pitman, $1.50. 
Everyday Grooming, by Livingston & 
Maroni. For Home Economics Classes 
dealing with every phase of good 
grooming. Moyer, $3.30. 


F 
Fifty Comprehension Tests, by W. S. 
Mackie. A selection of fifty extracts 
with questions for comprehension test- 
ing. mior High School. Macmillan, 
70ce. 
A First Number Play Book, by E. M. 
Edwards. An informal introduction to 
number work. Macmillan, 20c. 
Fun Outdoors, by Friebele-Smith and 
Frissell. A new title in the Sports 
Series. Grade IV. Macmillan, $2.00. 
The Fundamentals of Public School 
Administration, by Ward G. Reeder. 
Third Edition. evised; completely 
up-to-date facts and figures. Macmil- 
lan, $5.00. 


General Leathercraft, by C. Raymond 
Cherry. Photographs show how each 
operation should be done, also com- 
plete directions for making 35 useful 
articles. Moyer, $1.90. 

Good-Bye to Boot and Saddle, by 
Lieut.-Col. The Hon. E. G. French. 
history of the British Cavalry. High 
School. Ryerson, $5.00. 

H 


Happy Living, by C. H. Gundry and 
R. E. Willets. The Grade III book in 
our New Canadian Health Series. 
Dent, $1.60. 


History of Painting, edited by Ger- 
main Bazin. A gallery of painting 
from early Christian times to the 
present with critical notes. Macmillan, 
set, $8.95. 

How to Build Your Own Furniture, 
by Paul Bry. Plans for practical easy- 
to-build furniture for house or apart- 
ment. Illustrated. Macmillan, $3.25. 


I 


Ideas For Junior Grade Teachers, by 
George Tait, Professor of Elementary 
Education, Ontario College of Teach- 
ers’ manual containing a comprehen- 
sive collection of classroom tested 
ideas, suggestions, and devices for use 
in kindergartens and Grades 1, 2, & 
3. Moyer, $1.25. 

An Introduction to Child Study, by 
Ruth Strang, Third Edition. There are 
six main features in this revision, two 
of which are: Instruction in methods 
of child study and guidance. Macmil- 
lan, $4.75. 

An Introduction to Contemporary 
Knowledge, by C. E. M. Joad. Gives a 
perspective of human knowledge and 
outlook to-day. Macmillan, $1.10. 
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L 
Leathercraft Techniques & Designs, 
by Dean. An advanced manual of 
leatherwork; five major sections; 
Leathers and Tannages; Tools; Pro- 
cesses; Designs; Project. For Senior 
Grades. Moyer, per copy, $5.50. 
Livre de Lecture, by Helen B. St. John. 
Revised edition. Grades XI-XII. Mac- 
millan, $1.20. 

M 


Machine Shop Projects, by Knight. 
Senior Public and Junior High School 
Grades. Twenty-five usable projects 
presented in blue print form with 
operation time sheet. Moyer, $1.40. 

Macmillan Picture Books, by E. R. 
Boyce. Four books with full page pic- 
tures in colour. Macmillan, each 60c. 
The Macmillan Readers, by Gates, 


Huber & Salisbury. Additional titles | 


in this entirely new reading series. 
Various prices. Macmillan. 

Mathematics for Canadians, 
VII, by D. S. Mewhort and R. S. God- 


bold. Written by two Toronto princi- | 


pals following the new course of study. 
Dent & Macmillan, $1.75. 


Men o’ the Mist, by John Hornby. Fox | 


retarded readers. Action-type stories 


with a simple vocabulary. Grades 4-6. | 


Ryerson, 25c. 
Metal Work—Technology and Prac- 


tice, by Ludwig. A complete textbook | 
for metalwork, hand and machine. A 
Com- 


metalworker’s encyclopaedia. 
pletely illustrated. Moyer, $5.50. 


Modern English Prose—Third Series. | 


Scholar’s Library. Selected and edit- 


ed by Guy Boas. Grades X-XII. Mac- | 


millan, 80c. 
Modern Short Stories—Second Series. 


Scholar’s Library. Selected and edit- | 


ed by A. J. Merson. Seventeen short 
stories with notes and questions. 
Grades X-XII. Macruillan, 80c. 


Modern World, The, by R. A. MacKay | 
and S. A. Saunders. Shows Canadians | 


their world and how it came to be. 
High school. Ryerson, probable price 
$5.00. 

N 
New Handcraft Book. A comprehen- 
sive craft programme for the elemen- 


tary school, 80 pages, 145 individual 


projects. Moyer, $2.20. 
North Pole Boarding House, by Eu- 


genie Myles. The true story of a girl, | 


who went with her meteorologist hus- 
band to live within the Arctic Circle. 
High school. Ryerson, $3.95. 

Number Experiences Books I, II & III, 
by G. W. Birket and Marian James. 
Three new books designed to cover the 


first two years of the Primary Arith- | 


metic programme. Grades I-II. Dent 
& Macmillan, each 70c. 


oO 


100 Years of Canadian Stamps, by 
Ralph Stokes Mason. This book marks 
the 100th anniversary of the first issue 
of the postage stamp in Canada. High 
school. Ryerson, $4.00. 

Our Children in To-Morrow’s World, 
by S. R. Laycock. Discusses what 
parents should teach their children in 
view of changes which have taken 
place in the world in recent years. 
Ryerson, 50c. 

Our Economic Life.. A complete 
elementary Economics textbook for 
Secondary School students. Pitman, 
$1.75. 
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Bright—but glareless ... 
always uniform in intensity, 
VIZ-AID fluorescent light- 
ing is the perfect answer to 
your commercial lighting 
needs. 


Available in attractive two- 
lamp and four-lamp models, 
VIZ - AID features easily 
removable enclosures, glass 
side panels, and a selection 
of attractive finishes. 


Why not get complete de- 
tails of how VIZ-AID and 
other AEC fluorescent units 
can help solve your lighting 
problems? Ask your whole- 
saler or send for the folder: 
“Your Guide to Modern 
Fluorescent Lighting.’’ 
Write to Amalgamated 
Electric Corporation Ltd., 
384 Pape Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario. 


AEC-L-51-28 


AMALGAMATED 
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Write for a copy of our 
Guide to the World's Press 





Our to the World's 
Press Sent Free on Request 











Whe. “Dawtuts Subscription 1, Ltd. 


60 FRONT STREET WEST 
TORONTO 








P 


The Parliament of Canada, by George 
Hambleton. To bring Parliament home 
te you, how it came, how it works, and 
what it stands for in our system of 
government. High school. Ryerson, 
$3.00. 

Philosophy of Education, by W. H. Kil- 
patrick. A critical and constructive 
consideration of the principal problems 
of general educational theory. Mac- 
millan, $4.75. 

Poems of To-day—Fourth Series. 
Covers a selection of the best poems 
published in the decade of 1938-1947. 
Macmillan $1.75. 

Practical Business Psychology, by) 
Donald A. Laird & Eleanor Laird. A 
textbook for students of business. 
This book has as its theme the use of 
phychology as a help to making better 
employees and employers. Illustrated. 
Gregg. $5.25. 

Preparation and Practice in Precis 
Writing, by James M. Charlton. One 
hundred and ten extracts varying wide- 
ly in style and content. A model prexis 
accompanies each type. Senior High 
School. Macmillan, $1.20. 

Principles and Practices of the Guid- 
ance Programme, by Glenn E. Smith. 
Concerned with the how, the why and 
what of guidance services. Macmillan, 
$3.25. 

Projects in General 
M. J. Ruley. A manual giving detailed 
directions accompanied by full page 
blue print of 35 different projects easily 
made in any metal shop. Moyer, $2.40. 
Prose and Poetry for Canadians, by 
Dr. J, Chalmers and Dr. H. Coutts. 
Journeys (Grade VII), $2.00; Adven- 
tures (Grade VIII), $2.15; Enjoyment 
(Grade IX), $2.25; Landmarks, Teach- 
e~’s guidebock for all three books, 
$1.65. Dent. 

The Pupils’ Own Vocabulary Spellers. 
Revised Edition by Gates, Rinsland 
Sartorius and Peardon. Combined Text 
Edition: Book I, Grades II and III, 95c.; 
Book II, Grades IV, V and VI, $1.25. 
Macmillan. 


Metal Work, by 


Q 
The Question Time Series, by Ethel 
M. Phillips. New titles in this supple- 


58 


mentary reading series. 
Macmillan, each 10c. 


R 
Reference Manual for Stenographers 
& Typists, by Gavin & Hutchinson. A 
handbook for transcription students and 
a desk reference book for working 
stenographers. Gregg, $1.15. 
River of Silver, by J. Grace. For re- 
tarded readers. Action-type stories 
with a simple vocabulary. Grades 4-6. 
Ryerson, 25c. 
Rockets, Missiles and Space Travel, by 
Willy Ley. Revised in the light of 
latest findings. Many new photographs 
and drawings. Macmillan, $6.50. 
Rod, The Sky Lad, by Helen Hall and 
W. F. Hall. A narrative full of both 
the glamour and the facts of flying. 
Grades 5-8. Ryerson, $2.00. 


Ss 
Something New in Model Boat Build- 
ing, by D. H. Matheson. Directions 
for making twenty out-of-the-ordinary 
model boats with simple tools and 
materials. Teen age boys. Ryerson, 
$1.25. 
Speech Training. A Handbook for Stu- 
dents by Musgrave Horner. Provides 
ample material for practice and demon- 
stration. Macmillan, $1.80. 
The Story of British Columbia, by John 
Gough. The latest addition to the 
“The Provinces of Canada”; A Series 
of Regional Histories of Canada. 
Grade VI-IX. Dent, $2.50. 
Successful Drawing, by Andrew Loo- 
mis. Basic elements for art students, 
and practising artists. Illustrated. 
Macmillan, $6.50. 


T 

Teacher's Guide Book in Speech Train- 
ing, by A. Cecily Tasman. A practical 
guidebook in speech improvement tech- 
niques for the Primary teacher. Dent, 
$1.00. 

Time Out For Youth, by Arthur Gregor. 
A handbook of advice and suggestions 
to teen-agers on all aspects of adjust- 
men. Ages 12-16. Macmillan, $3.50. 
Typewriting For Speed and Accuracy— 
John L. Rowe. A comprehensive drill 
book designed to increase speed and 


Grades I-II. 


perfect accuracy of typists at any level 
of instruction. Gregg. In Press. 
U 

Understanding Economics, by 
Bagley, Jr., and R. M. Perdew. A pre- 
sentation of our economic life in its 
human aspects, as illustrated by the 
inhabitants of a typical village. Senior 
High School. Macmillan. $3.30. 

Units in Forging and Welding—Smith. 
An introduction to the work of pattern- 
makers, moulders, etc. Information on 
all types of patterns, tools, molding 
materials and equipment. Moyer, $1.00. 
Using Our Language, Grades IX-X, by 
J. M. Paton and Allan Talbot. Designed 
to cover the work in composition and 
grammar for Grades [X-X. Dent, $1.35. 


Vv 
Victorian Years, by Elie Halvey. Fourth 
volume of the six-volume “History of 
the English People in the Nineteenth 
Century”. Covers the period 1841- 
1895. Grades 10-13. McC. & S., $5.00. 
Ww 
The Way of Adventure, by A. E. M. 
and J. C. Bayliss. Thrilling episodes 
from fiction and from fact. Grade IX- 
XI. Maemillan, 80c. 
Weathercraft, by Athelstan F. Spil- 
haus. Tells scientific-minded girls and 
boys how to assemble and operate a 
home weather station. Ages 10 and 
up. Macmillan, $2.75. 
Workbook for the Great Adventure, 
by Donalda Dickie. Workbook complete 
with references to other new texts in 
Canadian History. Grade VI-VIII. 
Dent, 75c. 
Working Wonders with Words, by W. 
Womersley. A well-written guide to 
effective speaking by a Canadian. 
Dent, $3.50. 


W. C. 


Y 

The Younger Sister, by Godfrey Winn. 
The intimate story of H.R.H. Princess 
Margaret Rose. Illustrated. ‘Grades 
7-8. High School. Ryerson, $3.00. 
Youth Faces its Problems, by N. L. 
Bossing and R. R. Martin. Senior 
high school text which introduces an 
effective technique for the intelligent 
story. Clarke, Irwin, $3.60. 
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TOWEL TRAFFIC 


Germs go hand-in-hand in schools where towel traffic 
is heavy. School children need the protection and the 
safety of Interlake Paper Towels. hen you provide 
chem with Interlake Paper Towels, you do two things: 
ou protect them against the very real dangers of 
eadbeshe disease . . . and you encourage cleanliness. 
Interlake Paper Towels are highly absorbent and extra 
strong for thorough drying of energetic children’s 
hands. Ask our nearest ce to show you how eco- 
nomical they are. 
Interlake Paper Towels, both Interfolded and Con- 
tinuous Roll, are available. Order them by name— 
I folded Towels— Atlas & Simcoe 
Roll Towels— Peerless 


INTERLAKE TISSUE MILLS CO. LIMITED 


Toronto 330 Bay Street PL. 7901 
Montreal 1061 Sun Life Building LA, 8094 
Winnipeg 110-120 Princess Street 24-530 
Vancouver 81 Robson Street MA. 3622 
Saint John, N.B. Schofield Paper Co., Ltd. 3-2585 


PAPER TOWELS 





ACADEMIC 
ART COLORS 





NEW NON-TOXIC COLOURS make this paint 
widely accepted and preferred by students, 
professionals and teachers, all over Canada. 
A glue-bound paint, specially formulated 
for use in schools. Gives solid, even coverage, 
with brilliant colours. 


See your local Wesco paint dealer, or 
write us for colour folder. 


Made by the makers of “Flite”, “Rocktite”, “Westex”, 
“Swing Satin”, and many other waterpoint specialties. 


WESCO WATERPA 


| 
2100 ST. PATRI 


NV¥3 €SBeADA) APRETED 
c 


K STREET MONTREAL 
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The Amazing New 
Viewlex 


Viewlex has done it again! Long 
considered years ahead in design 
and performance, this new model, 
just released, with its advanced 
improvements, creates a new 
standard. Truly, it is an amaz- 
ing model. See it, compare it! 


Model V-2CL, 150 watts, at $90.15 
delivered to schools, gives illu- 
mination equal to other 300-watt 
models, excepting its companion 
V-22CL, 300 watts, with 60-cycle 
fan, complete in case, $105.00 de- 
livered. This latter is obviously 
brighter than any other 300-watt 
unit tested with it. The secret is 
in the optical system. 


Filmstrips 


By Young America, 
Popular Science, 
Eye Gate, S.V.E., 

Ryerson 


Using any productions of the 
above producers in conjunction 
with the new Viewlex provides a 
most effective visual teaching 
aid. The productions of these 
foremost producers have rapidly 
forged to the front, because of 
their technical excellence and ap- 
proved subject matter. 


Send for Viewlex folder and film- 
strip catalogues. 

If you are considering buying 
a projector or material, we will 
be glad to send the above on ap- 
proval. 


Canadian Distributor 
RYERSON FILM SERVICE 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 








AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS FOR THE SCHOOL 





The C.E.A. Appoints Advisory Committee to N.F.B. 


At the request of the National Film 
Board the Canadian Education Associa- 
tion has established an advisory com- 
mittee to the Film Board which will 
collaborate with the Board in making 
NFB films more readily adaptable to 
use as visual aids in the schools. 

Chairman of the NFB advisory com- 
mittee is Dr. Stewart Tweedie, Director 
of the Department of University Ex- 
tension and Adult Education, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. The committee has eight 
members, including one representative 
of B.C.-Alberta, one from Saskatche- 
wan-Manitoba, one from Ontario-Que- 
bec, and one from the Atlantic 
provinces. Cities are represented by 
one member from Montreal-Toronto. In 
addition, the committee has one repre- 
sentative each from the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, the Canadian 
Home and School and Parent-Teacher 
Federation, and the CEA. Mr. T. V. 
Adams, Supervisor of Programmes for 


the National Film Board, will be the 
committee’s secretary. 


The purpose of the committee will 
be to advise the NFB on the kind and 
preparation of films and film strips 
which would be of use as visual aids 
in education, to advise on the adapta- 
tion of films already made, and to give 
suggestions on the production of films 
being prepared for federal government 
departments to allow for their most 
effective use as classroom aids. 


Films and filmstrips will not be 
stamped with the official approval of 
the committee, nor will the NFB, in 
educational matters, necessarily act on 
the committee’s advice. However, the 
outright disapproval of the committee 
would be expected to have a very con- 
siderable weight. It is anticipated that 
its work will assist in making the films 
produced by the NFB more readily 
adaptable to use as visual aids. 





An Opinion on Films in 


Stating that films “may become the 
textbooks of the future for certain 
aspects of certain subjects”, and “that 
every type of visual aid should he 
available in every training institution”, 
the Advisory Council on Education in 
Scotland has recommended that every 
school in the country be supplied with 
an episcope, a filmstrip projector and 
a 16 mm. silent projector. 

In its report to the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, the Council has also 
recommended that every secondary 
school be supplied with a micro- 
projector for use in its science depart- 


Education from Scotland 


ment; that a large secondary school 
have more than one film-strip pro- 
jector, and ultimately have a 16 mm. 
sound projector of its own. 


Until this can be achieved, the 
Council considers education authorities, 
by means of a mobile unit, should make 
16 mm. sound projectors available for 
use in secondary schools, youth clubs 
and for post-school education. 


The setting up of local film libraries 
in more populous areas and classes in 
manipulation of projection apparatus 
are also recommended by the Council. 





Contemporary American Painting 

A new series of five colour filmstrips 
on Contemporary American Painting 
released by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films makes a unique contribution to 
art education. 

For the first time art students have 
readily available in all their original 
brilliance full-colour pictures showing 
a history of Twentieth Century painting 
in America. All of the great move- 
ments in contemporary American paint- 
ing are thoroughly explained and 
illustrated. 

The paintings of the 114 artists 
represented in the five filmstrips are 
from the famed Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Collection of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Painting, which critics have called 
the greatest collection of American 
painting ever made. 

An introductory filmstrip offers an 
illustrated guide to the appreciation of 
contemporary art. The remaining four 
filmstrips illustrate the schools of 


Realism, The American Scene, Roman- 
ticism, and Modernism with each accom- 
panied by explanatory frames giving 
an overview of the significance of 
American art. 


Pictorial Aid for Medical Study 

A “colour atlas of pathology” has 
been completed by American scientists 
after six years of work under the aus- 
pices of the United States Naval Med- 
ical School of Washington. The volume, 
which contains more than 1,000 colour 
illustrations, is intended to provide 
students, doctors and technicians with 
a basic standard for studying and in- 
terpreting medical specimens seen with 
the naked eye or through a microscope. 
In the past many students have not 
been able to get a wide variety of speci- 
mens for study, of the sort which the 
atlas contains. 
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PLEXTGLAS 


For Light, Strong Glazing 


Twice as light as glass, acrylic plastic PLEXIGLAS 
is many times stronger and more weather 
resistant in the bargain. In hotels, schools, 
factories, housing projects—wherever break- 


is a hazard—PLEXIGLAS, 


either clear 


transparent or white translucent, more than 
pays for itself in structural and replacement 


savings. 


© Excellent Diffusion 
© Easily Installed 


® Lightweight 
© Shatter-Proof 


PLEXIGLAS—may answer your problem. Write today 


for a free catalogue. 


Film Selection Guides — Correlating 

Textbooks and Films. 

Three-volume editions of “Film 
Selection Guides,” correlating the use 
of some 332 of America’s most widely 
used textbooks with 382 16mm. sound 
educational films and 60 filmstrips have 
been produced by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films. 

The Film Selection Guides provide 
teachers with unit-by-unit listings of 
each of the 332 textbooks, and list 
the EBFilms which are correlated with 
each of these units. The guides are 
divided into three volumes, volume one 
covering books and films for the prim- 
ary and elementary grades; volume two 
listing books and films for junior and 
senior high school science courses, and 
volume three covering junior and senior 
high school books and films on social 
studies. 

The new Film Selection Guides were 
prepared by the research staff of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films in cel- 
laboration with 22 publishers whose 
books cover all aspects of the school 
curriculum. Efforts were made by sur- 
veys and by consultation with text- 
book publishers to find the most widely- 
used texts in the country, based on 
frequency of use, state adoptions and 
research carried on with heads of large 
school systems and of teacher training 
institutions. 

The guides succeed the one-volume 
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Glazing the window openings of a new University 
field house was easy with PLEXIGLAS. Lightweight, 


white tr 





ponels, gated to match the 


corrugations of the sheet metal, admit light freely 
and cut maintenance costs to a minimum. 





Textbook-Film Correlations uatiildey 
published. The new guides contain a 
substantially greater number of both 
books and films, while many books no 
longer widely used or which have been 
replaced by newer books or editions 
have been eliminated. 

All in all, the guides should help 
curriculum directors and school teachers 
everywhere select the right films for 
their audio-visual programmes, based 
on exact correlations with the text- 
books which they are at present using 
in their courses. 

The primary guide, largest of the 
three, contain’s unit-by-unit catalogu- 
ing of 200 textbooks for the primary 
and middle grades published by 16 
different publishers. The ‘science guide 
has 73 books listed, representing the 
editions of 16 publishers, and the social 
studies book lists 59 books published 
by 13 publishers, with unit-by-unit 
film correlations embodied in each 
listing. 

The Long House People—20 Minute 
colour film, National Film Board. 
“The Long House People,” a 20-min- 

ute colour film which portrays for the 

first time on the screen some of the 
authentic religious ceremonies and 
dances of the 1500-odd non-Christian 
members of the Canadian Six Nations 

Indians, has just been released by the 

National Film Board for educational 

purposes only. 


The film, which shows the mode 
day life of this minority group of I 
quois—who reside mainly in the vici 
ity of Brantford, Ontario, on land giv 
them by a grateful Britain for the 
aid in the American Revolution—w 
made only after the National Fil 
Board had promised to respect the [ 
dians’ wishes on all matters of prod 
tioy and distribution. The elders we 
afraid that theatrical audiences mig 
ridicule their religious ceremonies. 

“The Long House People” sho 
four main dance sequences: the Co: 
Dance, parts of which were once th 
dreaded war dance of the Iroquois; the 
Corn Dance, a service of thanksgiving 
to the Creator for a bountiful harvest; 
the False Face Ritual for healing the 
sick, a ceremony which few white men 
have ever seen let alone photographed; 
and to complete the cycle, the Con- 
dotence for a Dead Chief and the In- 
stallation of a New One. 

Some of the best Indian dancers in 
North America are featured in the film. 
Reluctant to permit photographers to 
work in the Long House at Ohsweken, 
Ontario, because it is their church, the 
dancers were brought to Ottawa, where 
a replica of the Long House was built 
on the stage of the Little Theatre. 

The name of the film, “The Long 
House People”, comes from the old 
name for the whole Iroquois race, which 
once ruled the eastern half of North 
America. 
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Try it yourself! 





MADE IN 
CANADA 


From Canada to Cuba 


7 OUT OF 10 CHOOSE 
MIRADO AS SWOCTHER 


In Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
and eight other cities, thousands of 
office workers tested MIRADO 
against the pencil they were using, 

and 7 out of 10 chose MIRADO! 


E SLES “Chemi-Sealed” 


4, Ea 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


217 BAY STREET, TORONTO 











eople” will -help satisfy a long-felt 
eed in classrooms for visual informa- 
tion about the race which played so 
mrge a part in shaping the destiny of 
fur continent. 


It is believed that “The Long House 
4 


Newfoundland Promotes Visual 
Education 





The Department of Education of 
ewfoundland has announced that a 
bsidy valued at $100 is available to 
ral film councils that have purchased 
und-film projectors for community 
e, 

The subsidy consists of a portable 
Screen, rewinds, splicer, set of reels 
and shipping cases. To qualify for 
the grant the council must show that 
it has purchased a machine within the 
year for the use of groups, including 
schools, in two communities. 

The grants are made through Mr. F. 
R. Kennedy, department of education 
audio-visual supervisor. Mr. Kennedy 
is also the regional agent of the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, the fed- 
eral government’s producer and distri- 
butor of 16mm informational films. 

Although the film movement is only 
twe years old in Newfoundland, the 
island province now has 20 or more 
film councils. Since few schools have 
projectors, the Department of Educa- 
tion finds the assistance of projector- 
owning film councils most useful in its 
audio-visual programme. 
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Adventures With Numbers—Authentic 

Film Strips—Popular Science. 

The abstract concepts of Middle 
Grades Arithmetic are presented simply 
and concretely in a new full-colour 
teaching filmstrip series, Adventures 
With Numbers, just produced by the 
Audio-Visual Division of Poular 
Science Publishing Company. 

This series, which should be wel- 
comed by elementary school teachers be- 
cause it makes a difficult subject easier 
to-teach, consists of six full-length 
strips “Making Change”; “Two Figure 
Divisors”; “Zero in Multiplication”; 
“Meaning of Decimals”; “Dividing with 
Decimals”; “Dividing a Whole Number 
by a Fraction”. The six strips were 
prepared by Dr. Jesse Osborn, Mathe- 
matics Consultant, St. Louis Public 
Schools, assisted by the editorial boards 
of both Popular Science and Webster 
Publishing Companies, under the 
general editorship of Dr. David J. 
Goodman, Editor-in-Chief of Popular 
Science’s Audio Visual Division. 

Virtually every visual device of con- 
cretization is employed in these new 
Arithmetic filmstrips — cartoons, func- 
tional colour, pupil participation 
mechanisms, action quizzes montages, 
charts, picturized reviews, etc. All art 
work is completely original. Strips may 
be used with any good Arithmetic text, 
particularly with the Webster series, 
“Adventures with Numbers”. With the 
series, comes a fully-illustrated, ex- 


tensive Teaching Guide. Both strips 
and Guide are packaged in a hard- 
cover, sturdily bound file box. 
“Spotlight No. 2” — Canadian Cameo 
Series—Associated Screen News 

Associated Screen Studios’ latest 
Canadian Cameo short subject release, 
“Spotlight No. 2”, contains a wealth 
of information and little known facts 
concerning odd Canadiana. 

How many Canadians know that 
there is a town in their country that 
has streets literally paved with gold— 
which has more taxis per capita than 
any other spot in Canada, and yet these 
cabs have only seven miles of roads 
on which to travel? The town is 
Yellowknife in the North West Terri- 
tories, whose streets are constructed of 
low-grade gold ore! 

The camera then covers the social 
activities of a group of human “sky- 
scrapers”, who have banded together 
into an organization known as the Tip 
Toppers Club, of Toronto. The prime 
requisite for admission into this unique 
Club is height—and plenty of it! Male 
applicants have to tower to 6’ 2” or 
better, while the target for the fairer 
sex is 5’ 8” and up. 

The spotlight is then thrown in un- 
usual clock faces in different cities 
and centres in Canada. 

“Spotlight No. 2” not only affords 
ten minutes of quick-moving entertain- 
ment, it is instructive as well. This new 
film was directed by Gordon Sparling. 
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AMPRO 


TODAY'S GREATEST 


=a PROJECTOR VALUES! 


Educational Price $690.00 
(60 Cycle) 


AMPROSOUND 


Premier 20 


With swing-out gate for easy clean- 
ing of the aperture plate. Equipped 
for both silent and sound film speeds 
and reverse operation. For educa- 
tional purposes in church and school 
it provides an outstanding medium 
for auditorium and classroom work. 
It assures professional quality sound 
projection with unusual ease of 
operation. 


AMPRG 


STYLIST 


A Truly Low Cost 16MM Sound-Silent Projector 
Complete in One Case 


Compact and Portable—The STYLIST can be readily moved from 
room to room. Quick and easy to set up . . . just lift off case, snap 
permanently attached reel arms in place and this new projector 


is ready to thread. 


FEATURES INCLUDE .. . Central control panel; Rheostat speed 
control; Automatic rewind without shifting reels; Coated 2” f- 1.6 
Lens; 750 or 1000 watt lamp; and many other AMPRO extras. 


Weighs Only 29 Lbs. Complete! 


Educational Price $89.50 


AMPROSLIDE 
Model 30-D 


For 2” x 2” slide and film strip. Fits 
extremely well into any program of 
Visual Education, permitting the pro- 
jection of still pictures to large sizes 
for careful study. It projects either 
2” x 2” still pictures in individual 
mounts or a series of still pictures on 
film strip. An inexpensive visual aid 
with varied applications. Unlimited 
teaching material is available. 


Price $195.00 


AMPRO 
TAPE RECORDER 


2 full hours of Recording on one 7” 
Reel of Tape. This revolutionary new 
AMPRO Tape Recorder and Play 
back Unit is years ahead in important 
basic advantages. 

® Simplest to Operate 

® Lowest First Cost 

® Greatest Operating Economy 

® Lightest Weight. 
All the features that make for sim- 
plified and economical tape recording. 


SALES AND SERVICE DEALERS FROMCOAST TO COAST 


For further information write 





TELEPHOTO INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


10 CHARLOTTE STREET TORONTO, ONT. 


Exclusive Distributors in Canada 
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Red F eather A Demonstration Course In Home Lighting 


Dollars 7 a 
At Work 


MANUFACTURERS & EQUIPMENT NEWS 





* 


Your Red Feather 

dollars live a useful 

life. They may aid 

the Victorian Order 

Nurse on her missions 

of healing; perhaps 
your giving provides 

the foster home and 

adoption services that 

mean love and affec- 

tion for 

children. You could 


parentless 


find your contribution 








building better citi- 


zens in playgrounds 
and community 
centres. Your thanks 
may come from the 
blind, deaf or crippled 
that receive care and 
rehabilitation through 


Red Feather organi- 


zations. 


ao 


Across Canada, (782) 


services look to Red 


Feather contributions 


through 


their 


local 

Community Chest in 
carrying on their 
important work. Your 
dollars are vital — 
give enough through 
your Red Feather 
canvasser. 








The importance of good lighting in 
the preparation and serving of food was 
demonstrated recently to the course in 
Food Technology of the Ryerson Insti- 
tute of Technology, Toronto. 

Presented at the Lighting Institute 
of Canadian General Electric Company, 
Dufferin Street, Toronto, the one-day 
course demonstrated to the home econo- 
mists some of the ever-increasing 
variety of light sources. The lectures 
and demonstrations indicated the part 


light plays in the safety, efficiency 
and economy of food preparation and 
the increased enjoyment it can give 
to food consumption. 

In addition to programs of this 
nature presented to secondary school, 
technological, and university students 
in a number of courses, the Lighting 
Institute shows the latest in lighting 
techniques to such groups as archi- 
tects, lighting engineers, contractors 
and service men. 





Underwood Opens New Montreal 
Building 

Underwood Limited has opened a 
new branch building on Beaver Hall 
Hill in Montreal. Here, in one care- 
fully planned centre, the company has 
provided every facility to serve the 
growing needs of business and indus- 
try throughout the great and expand- 
ing Montreal area. 

The four storey building of brick, 
art stone and steel construction was 
specifically designed and built to the 
needs of an office equipment company, 
and the building itself reflects the 
character of the Underwood. organiza- 
tior and its people. It is pleasant to 
work in, well-planned and efficient. 

A thirty-eight foot display window 
along with indirect cold-cathode light- 
ing are two important features which 
add considerably to the pleasant ap- 
pearance of the new branch building 
ir its strategic location on “the Fill”. 


Crystal Glass & Plastics Move to New 
Modern Plant 


Crystal Glass & Plastics Limited are 
now established in their fine modern 
plant at 130 Queen’s Quay at Jarvis 
St. in Toronto. This is now their per- 


manent home, and the building has 
been planned and constructed to speci- 
fications in order to make their service 
as efficient as possible. Mr. H. Yates, 
manager of the Company, states that it 
is expected that improved facilities will 
enable the firm to expedite greatly 
the handling of all their requirements 
of manufacturing and distribution of 
their glass and plastic products and 
materials. 


International Business Machines Open 
New Plant in Toronto 


International Business Machines 
Company, Toronto, have moved to their 
modern new factory and head office 
on Don Mills Road, Toronto. The occa- 
sion of the opening of the plant in- 
cluded dedication ceremonies and a 
world-wide broadcast by shortwave 
from a Boston station. This inter- 
nationally known firm is one of the 
most up-to-date in employee relations, 
and we understand that immediately 
adjacent to the new plant is their 
employee golf course and club. 

Although the plant and head office 
will be on Don Mills Road, the sales 
office and service bureau will remain at 
36 King St. E. 
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grow straight and strong. 


The new “POSTURFORM” 


INFORMATION 
CANADA'S LEADERS 





in CHURCH and SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Desks are 
built to withstand the rigors of daily 
classroom use. They are designed for 
good posture, comfort and strength, so 
that pupils sit at ease and alert. 


From hundreds of teachers and trustees 
we have received enthusiastic praise, and 
delighted approval from children. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES AND 


box. 


COMFORT — STRENGTH and GOOD POSTURE 


Go HAND-IN-HAND With The 
“GLOBE” No. 49 Posturform DESK 


Growing bodies entrusted in your care need 
all the assistance you can give them to 





The Desk here shows a flat top, open book- 
Also made with lifting-lid book box, 


sloping top. 


THE GLOBE FURNITURE CO. LIMITE 


WATERLOO 
ONTARIO 





National Stationers Limited 
Headquarters 
National Stationers Limited, for 

many years representatives of Ellams 
duplicators, at 115 York Street, Toron- 
to. have moved to new and more effi- 
cient quarters at 7 Soho Street, Toron- 
to. In these modern quarters the man- 
agement aims to provide more efficient 
service to schools generally. 

The management also announces that 
in addition to the Ellams line, they 
have been appointed representatives for 
the Copy-Rite Liquid Process Duplica- 
tors and a full line of supplies of par- 
ticular interest to school. School exe- 
cutives should make a note of the 
change of address from 115 York Street 
te 7 Soho Street, Toronto. 


in New 


Eberhard Faber Open New Canadian 
Plant 

The Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. of 
Canada Limited has opened a new 
plant at Acton Vale, Quebec. The 
Plant was officially opened at a formal 
gathering at Acton Vale, June 28th, 
by T. R. Rudel, President of the Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Company, U.S.A. 
and Canada. 

Occupying a ten acre site, the new 
plant will house completely modern 
machinery and equipment for the manu- 
facture of pencils, penholders and 
erasers. Capacity is planned to take 
care of ever increasing Canadian con- 
sumption and facilities are provided 
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for expansion in the future. The new 
plant will be under the supervision of 
Eric Q. Bohlin, Vice-President in charge 
of Manufacturing, assisted by ~L. J. 
Harbour, Plant Supervisor. 


In addition to the new Acton Vale 
Plant, the company also announces the 
opening of new sales offices at 48 York 
Street, Toronto, with other sales offices 
to be opened in major cities from coast 
to coast. Louis M. Brown, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of Sales, who served as 
the company’s first Canadian repre- 
sentative, has been associated with the 
Canadian stationery field since 1923. 
Jock .McLaren will be Sales Manager 
with headquarters in Toronto. 


T. R. Rudel, Canadian-born president 
of Eberhard Faber Pencil Company, is 
a native of Montreal, and attended 
Lower Canada College, completing his 
education at Princeton University. He 
served the company as sales promotion 
manager, sales manager and assistant 
to the president and was made a direc- 
tor in 1944. In 1949 he became presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, which 
position he holds today. 


New Shop Equipment Firm 


Notice has been received of the 
establishment of the firm of Cooper 
& Horton handling machine shop sup- 
plies in the school field. Services 
covered will include woodworking 
machinery, metalworking machinery, 


power and hand tools, industrial su 
plies and general vocational sh 
equipment. 

Cooper & Horton have an office a 
warehouse at 1760 Dundas St. W 
Toronto. 


Welles-Wayne Buses 


A striking evidence of the high val 
of the through-lock-bolt type of c¢ 
struction of Welles-Wayne buses, wid 
ly used in school transportation s 
tems is seen in a recent rebuilding j 
carried out at Goose Bay, Labrador. 

A T.C.A. bus in collision was badly 
damaged in the centre side. Ordinarily 
repair would require a complete new 
bedy, but with the Welles-Wayne type 
of construction the damaged panels 
were simply removed and new ones 
bolted into place. 

This unit is opperated by Trans- 
Canada Airlines, and since it is a vital 
part of the service there, the speed 
with which it was repaired was an 
important factor. 

On a hurry-up call, Welles Corpora- 
tion Ltd., of Windsor, Ontario, makers 
of Welles-Wayne equipment, placed at 
the disposal of T.C.A. one of its me- 
chanics, who was flown to Goose Bay 
with the necessary materials. In less 
than a week after arrival the bus was 
in daily service again, something which 
would have been impossible with the 
same amount of damage suffered by e 
bus of ordinary construction. 








Supplies 


NO STENCILS - NO GELATIN - NO RIBBONS 


THE SCHOOL DUPLICATOR 
Ask Us for a Free Demonstration 


NATIONAL STATIONERS LIMITED 


7 SOHO ST., TORONTO 
Copy-Rite Duplicators and Rite-Copy 











Metallic Bronze Lacquer Finishes 
A new line of Metallic Bronze Lac- 
er finishes, claimed to offer substan- 
al improvement over earlier formula- 
ions of this type, has been announced 

National Lacquer and Paint Co., 

c., 7415-39 S. Green St., Chicago 21, 
l. 
Fifteen shades are included in the 
ndard line with other colours sup- 
ied on special order. Standard col- 
rs include various shades of Old Eng- 
h, Antique, Statuary, Gold, Copper, 
ass, etc. All of these are designed 
to simulate closely the appearance of 
plated metal. 

The formulation of these Metallic 
Bronze Lacquers is unique and repre- 
sents a radical! departure from earlier 
thinking among Industria! paint Chem- 
ists. No dyes or bronze powders are 
used. Particle controlled by 
rigid selection of raw materials to give 
maximum lustre and reflectivity. Com- 
plete dispersion of pigments is obtained 
through special processes which have 
been exclusively patented. 

Another unusual 
“easting of shadows” 
eliminated. 





size is 


feature is that 
has been total'y 
and reflectivity are 
always the same when viewed from 
any angle. The manufacturer claims 
the products to be non-caking, non- 


Co'our 
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jelling and relatively free from settling- 
out difficulties. All Colours are war- 
ranted to be light-fast and non-fading. 

National Metallic Bronze Lacquers 
recommended for any purpose 
where a metallic plated effect is de- 
sired; they are widely used for finishing 
floor and table lamps, caskets, ash 
trays, book ends, statuary and scores 
of objects, parts or articles of metai, 
wood, plastic, etc. 

Testing samples of National Metal- 
lic Bronze Lacquers will be sent to in- 
terested manufacturers who supply de- 
tail information regarding their re- 
quirements and a colour sample of the 
shade wanted. 


are 


New In-Wall Folding Table and 
Bench Model Announced 

Schieber Manufacturing Company, 
12720 Burt Road, Detroit, Michigan, 
announces a new In-Wall Table and 
Bench Unit designed to accommodate 
numerous requests received from school 
officials across the country. 

The new mode] features tables of the 
standard 13’ 8” length but 25” instead 
of 30” in height. Benches are likewise 
5” lower in the new model. It will seat 
10 students on each side the same as 
always. 

The new In-Wall unit will supple- 


“SOUTH BEND” 


Precision Lathes 


“South Bend” metal-working Lathes are standard 
coppene fe ete. Cet sete Seat 
and vocational schools. These fine quality, back 
geared, crew cutting lathes are excellent for trein- 
ing and for practical shop requirements. 





Ask your nearest A. R. Williams ee 
to forward an illustrated 
send 85¢ for valuable 160-page book, 
“How to Run o Lathe”. 

16-48 


A.R.WILLIAMS 
MACHINERY 


ment and not replace the present stan- 
dard model and was shown for the first 
time at the N.E.A. show at Atlantic 
City in February. 

It is claimed that the lower benches 
allow smaller children to rest their feet 
on the floor contributing to better pos- 
ture. While primarily intended for 
smaller children older students and 
even adults do not find it awkward or 
uncomfortable. 

Special counter balancing has been 
incorporated to make the new 25” In- 
Wall model just as easy to operate as 
the 30” model. The cabinet in which 
it installs in the wall is also the same 
size. 


West Sanikleen 

West Disinfecting Company announce 
an interesting new product which should 
be of real value to schools in the new 
West Sanikleen cleaning compound. It 
is understood that only one ounce of 
the new West Sanikleen for one gallon 
of water economically cleans and sani- 
tizes walls in one operation. A com- 
bination of a quarternary ammonium 
compound and a compatible synthetic 
detergent, Sanikleen is also commended 
for windows, dishes, eating utensils, 
glasses and a variety of floor surfaces. 
This product, which sanitizes as it 
cleans, should be very welcome in all 
school maintenance departments. 
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Solve Your School Shop Problems 





This Equation Shows You The “Short-Cut” Way: 


DONNOLLY 
Tool Supplies 


Service by 
DONNOLLY 


WELL EQUIPPED, 
EFFICIENT SHOPS 


Woodworking Lathes — Table Saws — Band Saws — Jointers — 
Drill Presses — Portable Routers — Sanders — Forges — Sheet 


Metal Equipment 


Work Benches 


Hand and Power Tools and Supplies. 


Miter Gage Clamp Attachment 
The Power Tool Division, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, announces the avail- 
ability of a clamp attachment No. 865 
for the standard Delta miter gage. 
This device is an added convenience, 
especially valuable when making accur- 
ate miter cuts and when cutting irregu- 
lar stock. It consists of a bracket and 
two clamps which hold the work firmly 
in position. It can be attached to any 
standard Delta miter gage. The miter 
gage and clamp attachment can be 
used on 8” and 10” Delta circular saws, 
band saws, spindle shaper, and abrasive 
finishing machines. The No. 865 clamp 
attachment is sold through the Delta 
dealer organization. The Power Tool 
Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Winsonsin, will 
be glad to give further information. 


New Scientific Catalogue Published 

Scientific Instrument Manufacturers 
of Canada announce the publication of 
the Joint Catlogue Listing Participat- 
ing Member Companies and manu- 
factured products. 

Of importance to purchasing agents, 
interested consumers and those en- 
gaged in research and scientific work 
is a comprehensive list of products 
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Draughting Boards — 


SUPPLY HOUSE FOR SCHOOL SHOP 


JAMES T.B ole) |e} a @ A@COMPANY LIMITE 


321 KING ST. WEST, TORONT 


available which are manufactured in 
Canada. Approximately 8 full pages 
of products listing is included in 
catalogue, 


Member Companies are co-operating 
with the Catalogue Committee in pool- 
ing mailing lists which will include 
almost every institution throughout 
Canada. 

Copies of the catalogue will also 
be provided to responsible authorities. 

Companies and institutions who wish 
to be sure of receiving their copy of 
the SIMAC Joint Catalogue should send 
their request to SIMAC, P.O. Box 57, 
Postal Station “A”, Toronto. 


Bulletin on Successful Lighting 

Publication of a new illumination bul- 
letin entitled, “Interior Design Data”, 
is announced by Northern Electric 
Company Limited, This bulletin, one 
of the most comprehensive of its kind, 
contains 15 pages of information on 
the design of lightirg installations for 
commercial and industrial purposes. 

In the margins of two pages are 12 
colour chips of typical interior flat 
wall paints. Each chip shows the re- 
flection factor for that particular shade. 
Elsewhere are illustrations of 68 speci- 
fic lighting units, together with tech- 
nical data on their typical distribution 
curves, height spacing ratios, main- 


tenance factors, efficiencies and coe 
cient of utilisation tables. 

Another feature of the new bulle 
is a very complete table of reco’ 
mended values of illumination, f 
airplane manufacturing areas to 
interior of vehicles. Two more pa 
are filled with incadescent and flou 
cent lamp data. The back cover car 
information on current literat 
available from The Illumination 
gineering Society. 

Copies of “Interior Design Da’ 
may be obtained from Northern El 
tric Company Limited, Department 66, 
1600 Notre Dame Street West, Mont- 
real, Quebec. 


Plastic Pushbutton Crayon Holder 

Ontario Textiles Limited (Toy Divi- 
sion) announce the production of a 
plastic pushbutton crayon holder which 
should be of practical use in schools. 
The holder is constructed of strong 
coloured plastic and is supplied in the 
following six colours to identify cray- 
ons: rej, black, blue, green, brown and 
yellow. The idea of the holder is to en- 
able crayons to be used down to the last 
inch, and also eliminate wastage by 
melting and breakage. The holder will 
take the usual standard makes of cray- 
ons and may be obtained either with 
fillers or empty. It is suggested that 
schools write to the Ontario Textiles 
Limited, 84 Wellington Street West, for 
full information and prices. 
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It’s easy to match 
Jumbo's memory when 
you usé a Dixon Tico 
. « «the pencil thet helps 
you remember! 

Write with the strong, 
smooth leads ... see the 
clean legible outlines. 
Note the eraser firmly 
locked in a strong metal 
ferrule with double 
yellow bands. And it's 
not likely you'll forget 

DIXON 


TICONDEROGA 


MADE & 8 DEGREES FROM 38 TO 4H 
Order trom deater by the dozen or by the gross 


DIXON PENCIL COMPANY LIMITED 
MONTREM - WEWMARKET - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 


Automatic Insect Control 
A newly developed scientific method of 
y control works uninterruptedly—day 
nd night 
ver - 


requires no labour whatso- 
simply, swiftly and 
death to flies—is 
odourless, 


operates 
ilently in dealing 
aimed to be and not to 
affect humans, animals or foodstuffs. 

It was developed under strict super- 
vision and it contains no acetone or 
kerosene, as found in ordinary sprays. 
It is claimed that it will not stain walls, 
ceilings or furnishings. 

Automatic “Insect Control” is an in- 
genious, mechanism that is 
thermostatically controlled to work 
automaticaly and vapourize a special 
formula insecticide. It is affixed to the 
wall about three feet below the ceiling 
and plugs standard AC or 
DC outlet. If doors and windows are 
closed during the night the premises 
will be free or flies in the morning; 
and, flies that enter during the day are 
killed in short order. 

Automatic “Insect Control” is claimed 
to provide of flies, 


simple 


into any 


absolute control 


Gea: 225 


ee » 


SAVES SPACE 


up te i’ 6” ever old style c 


Moncton Montreal Toronto 








DOOR HARDWARE FOR DISAPPEARING WARDROBES 


Placed side by side for adjoining rooms, saves 
Lcbocome. 


No. 778 


HARDWARE 


Cuts 
Show 
Upper 

and 
Lewer 
Units 


No. 778 Standard Specification with Leading School Architects across the Dominion 


Richards-Wilcox 


CARADIAN COMPANY LIMITED 
LONDON, ONTARIO 
Hamilton 





ADDS SECURITY 


Petty pilfering is eliminated — under 
teacher’s supervision at all times. 


Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 














gnats, mosquitoes, ete. It protects 
against disease, spoiled food, etc., and 
brings cleanliness to the premises. Units 
are sold through franchised distrib- 
utors. Write for information to Rem- 
ington Products Corp., 410 N. Broad 
St., Elizabeth, N.J., U.S.A. 


Age Clock 


In a radical departure from all con- 
ventional methods of measuring time, 
an atomic clock—invariant with age 
and for the first time independent of 
astronomical observations—has been de- 
veloped by the National Bureau of 
Standards in Washington. Based on a 
constant, natural vibration frequency of 
atoms in the ammonia molecule, the 
atomic clock is a scientific achievement 
which offers an entirely new primary 
standard of frequency and time. Its 
principle promises to free man from 
age-old methods of fixing time by the 
daily rotation of the earth on its axis, 
as it revolves around the sun. The pri- 
mary standard, the earth, is very grad- 
ually slowing down and, in addition, un- 
accountable fluctuations in the rate of 
rotation have sporadically lengthened 
and shortened the day. The new method 
offers an invariant master clock against 
which the variation in timekeeping of 
the earth could be measured. 


An Atomic 


Announcing New Huntington Model 95 
Wet-Dry Vacuum Cleaner 


Huntington Laboratories announce a 
new lightweight Model 95 Silent Hunt- 
ington Vacuum Cleaner, as successor 
to Huntington’s Model 90 unit. 

Construction changes in the new 
model makes it one of the most portable 
heavy-duty machines on the market. It 
weighs only 30 pounds. Three-caster 
mounting prevents teetering on uneven 
floors, and the machine’s low centre of 
gravity and 27%” height make it easily 
manoeuverable in confined areas. 

The Huntington Model 95 operates 
without belts. It is said to have ex- 
tremely low power requirements, oper- 
ating on 0-60 cycles with a 5/7 h.p. 
motor for 1%” air orifice and hose. 

The Silent Huntington Model 95 with 
standard dry equipment includes a 10- 
foot, 1%” flexible hose, steel floor clean- 
ing wand, floor tool, upholstery tool, air 
filter bag, and 35-foot pull-out proof 
rubber cord plug set. 

The 5”7 h.p. motor develops a maxi- 
mum water lift of 57 inches. The ma- 
chine has a capacity of 1% bushels or 
9% gallons. Write Huntington Labora- 
tories, of Canada Limited, 72 Duchess 
St., Toronto. 
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YOU CAN BEAT THE METAL SHORTAGE... 
lf You Order NOW! 


The rapid deterioration in the supply of metals—especially of brass 
—is already a major factor affecting deliveries of Dudley Combin- 
ation Padlocks. 








For the present, stocks of metal on hand are sufficient to guarantee 
delivery of ORDERS PLACED NOW .... The position beyond the 
last quarter of 1951 cannot be forecast! 


Schools and Colleges are strongly urged to assess their needs of 
Dudley Padlocks and to order early, before defence or war orders 
take priority. 


The Dudley “STUDENT SALES PLAN”, 
now almost standard practice in schools 
throughout Canada, will continue in 
operation in spite of supply difficulties 
and rising costs. 

Full information on the unique advantages 
of this plan will be gladly sent on re- 
quest. 





New South Bend Toolroom Lathe 


A new line of small precision tool- 
room lathes is now being manufactured 
by the South Bend Lathe Works. Known 
as the “Light Ten,” these lathes take 
work up to ten inches in diameter over 
the bed. Swing over cross slide is 6%”, 
and distance between centers varies 
from 16%” to 28%”, depending on bed 
length. Driven by a % h.p. motor, ample 
power is provided for all work within 
the capacity of the lathe. The head- 
stock is back geared, providing spindle 
speeds ranging from 48 to 1435 r.p.m. 

Designed primarily for precision tool- 
room work, this new toolroom lathe is 
economical to own and operate. It takes 
less power and space than larger, 
heavier sizes and will perform as well 
or better on work within its capacity. 
Large handwheels, micrometer gradu- 
ated feed collars, and convenient con- 
trols reduce operator fatigue and help 
prevent mistakes. It is delivered com- 
pletely equipped with a precision lead 
screw having .0015”, or less, lead vari- 
ation in any one foot; a handwheel 
draw-in collet attachment (less collets); 
collet rack; taper attachment; thread 
dial indicator; thread cutting stop: lare 
face plate; and a micrometer car, iage 
stop. Tailstock spindle has 1/10” grad- 
uations and tailstock screw has micro- 
meter collar reading in thousandths. 
Regular equipment includes power feed 
apron; graduated compound rest; small 
face plate; tool post; two 60-degree 
centers; headstock spindle center sleeve; 
and a quick change gear box providing 
a thread cutting range of 48 pitches, 4 
to 224 per inch R.H. or L.H., and 48 
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longitudinal power feeds. Carriage lock 
is provided for precision facing opera- 
tions. 

For complete specifications and prices 
of the new South Bend Light Ten Tool- 
room Lathe, write to A. R. Williams 
Machinery Mfg. Co. Ltd., 62 Front St. 
W., Toronto. 


Walker-Turner Division Appoints 
Education Department Head 

The Walker-Turner Division, Kear- 
ney & Trecker Corporation announces 
the appointment of Mr. Fred Finster- 
bach as the Director of Education. Mr. 
Finsterbach will have charge of sales 
training, the development of instruc- 
tion booklets and sales aids of interest 
to both industries and schools. 

Mr. Finsterbach comes from New 
York State Teachers College at Buffalo, 
where he was Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Arts. He has, also, served 
as Senior Education Supervisor for the 
New York State Education Department 
at Albany. During the war, he assisted 
in the development of the State Train- 
ing Schools for airplane mechanics. 

He is a graduate of the State Teach- 
ers College at Buffalo, where he re- 
ceived a B.S. Degree in Inqustrial Edu- 
cation. He has, also, studied at Wayne 
University, receiving the Masters De- 
gree in Education. Mr. Finsterbach 
has completed residence requirements 
for the Doctorate Degree at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo and will receive the 
Degree shortly. His industrial experi- 
ence has included work with the Sencer- 
Lens Division of the American Optical 
Co., the Empire Engineering Co. of 


Detroit, the Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Buffalo, and the Worman Advertisi 
Co. of Buffalo. 


Menlo Fluoretor 

Individual visual study of the fluor 
cent properties of a wide range of s 
stances under ultraviolet light, in 
classroom, laboratory and on field tri 
is made possible by the newly develo 
Menlo Fluoretor blacklight source. 

A completely portable instrum 
weighing less than two pounds, 
Fluoretor has a patented dark cham 
in which materials are observed. 
use anywhere, regardless of outsi 
light conditions, thus is made possible. 
Interchangeable end caps adapted to 
liquids, dusts or solids extend its use- 
fulness into such fields of study as 
geology, biology, mineralogy, chemis- 
try, ceramics, medicine, sanitation, 
metal materials, etc. 

Producing ultraviolet radiation at 
either 2537 or 3660 Angstrom units, 
with interchangeable heads, the Fluore- 
tor operates from two standard flash- 
light batteries, with operating life in 
excess of 3 hours of continuous radia- 
tion, The light-tight ¢ark chamber into 
which the ultraviolet {radiation is pro- 
jected, is fitted with a focussing eve- 
piece providing three-power magnifica- 
tion. 

Standard Flouertor model includes six 
detachable end caps with various types 
of mountings, including test tubes, spe- 
cial fitting for microscope slides, etc. 

For full information write Menlo 
Research, Laboratory, Menlo Park 
Calif., U.S.A. 
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Will Your New School 
Make Students Brighter? 


Of course, no school building can increase a child’s 
basic intelligence. 

But, through better physical environment, you 
can better students’ alertness, initiative and interest 
—can even help them raise their grades. 

For example, the great majority of children show 
marked improvement when moved from stuffy, 
overheated surroundings to classrooms in which 
level temperatures, adequate fresh air and proper 
humidity are constantly provided. 

Knowing this, more and more educators are 
choosing Honeywell automatic controls for their 


new schvols. Honeywell equipment has been proved 


OFFICES COAST TO COAST IN 


more accurate, more dependable. Honeywell con- 
trols are simpler, too—consistently cost less to main- 
tain. And Honeywell has the largest, most wide- 
spread staff of service experts in the industry. 

You owe it to your students and your budget to 
get all the facts and figures about Honeywell con- 
trols for your new school. It’s easy to do. Simply 
call your local Honeywell office. Or write Minneapolis 


Honeywell Regulator Co. Ltd., Leaside, Toronto, 17. 


Honeywell 
Fout in 


HALIFAX, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, HAMILTON, LONDON, WINNIPEG, CALGARY. EDMONTON, VANCOUVER 




















SANITATION 
EQUIPMENT 


@ The best equipment for maintaining 
buildings in the most modern, sanitary 
manner. 


® Wood's has 24 branches from coast to 
coast and 135 sanitation salesmen. 


© May we submit specifications and 
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Branches throughout Canada 





